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ERE’S a point on piano buying that ought to 
give you plenty of food for thought—very low 
priced pianos and very high priced pianos pay 

the largest profits to the dealers and manufacturers. 
-The reason for this is evident. With the very low priced pianos 
the manufacturer strives for only one thing—to put as little as possible 
into the cost of manufacture; quality is never considered. 
With the very high priced pianos it is impossible to put real piano value 
into the instruments beyond a certain point; all cost over that must be for 


decoration, finish, or just to please a customer who wants to pay a bi 
, a P pay g 
price under the impression that the more he pays the more he gets. 


Crown Pianos and Crown Combinolas 


(Piayer pianos) 

These instruments occupy the middle ground as to price, and the 
higher ground as to quality. All possible value in material and workman- 
ship is put into them; nothing but quality is considered in every piece of 
wood and metal we use; to this cost is added a moderate profit and the 
instruments go out as the best piano values to be had. 

On price and terms the Crown instruments are interesting to every 
piano buyer. 

If you happen to be in a locality where there is no Crown representative, we can sell 


you direct, by mail. We will see that you get a fine instrument, at the right price, on 
easy terms if desired. Send for Catalogue M and our booklet “How to buy a piano.” 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Manufacturers of 


Crown Pianos and Crown Combinolas 
Crown Block, Chicago 
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- then turned away. 
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Agia THE STONE THAT WAS ROLLED AWAY frm. 


way-station, while Doctor Stan- 
wood walked nervously back 
and forth from the station door 
to the ticket window, where he 
could catch a glimpse of the 
clock on the wall of the office. 
The other students of Stan- 
wood Hall had left on earlier 
trains, a merry, chattering lot, 


glad that the long term between the holidays | had come under his care, stood gazing after the | said at once, 
and the spring vacation had at last come to an | train with a silent prayer that his plan would 


end, and that they were going home for Easter. 

As the hands of the clock moved slowly round 
toward the noon hour, Doctor 
Stanwood approached the mo- 
tionless figure at the window, 
and asked, almost timidly, ‘‘Do 
you leave on the next train?’’ 

Eunice Majors turned from 
the window with a resentful 
light in her eyes; but as she met 
the kind, fatherly gaze of the 
keen eyes which looked out from 
beneath shaggy gray brows, 
something compelled her to an- 
swer truthfully : 

‘‘No, I’m not going away at 
all. Iwas only waiting for you 
to leave the station. I had de- 
ceived all the students, and I 
hoped to deceive you. I didn’t 
want any one to know that I 
had no place in the world to go 
to.’ Her voice was full of 
bitterness, but she continued : 

‘*T hate the vacations and holi- 
days, when other people are so 
happy and make so many plans 
for their home-going. I haven’t 
a living relative, and no place I 
can callhome. Of course I have 
a boarding-place, the best my 
guardian could find. I went 
there at Christmas time, and the 
students here did not find out 
that I had no home. I came 
to this strange college, where no 
one knew me, to escape being 
pitied. I thought if I came down 
to the station and waited until 
they were all gone they would 
never know. I even packed my 
suit case, just as the others did. 
I’m going back to the dormitory 
now, and I’m unwelcome even 
there, for Mrs. Stacy wanted to 
go home for Easter, and I am 
the only hindrance.’’ 

Eunice paused for breath, then 
turned suddenly toward the win- 
dow, as if to prevent any discus- 
sion of the situation. 

Doctor Stanwood’s keen eyes 
had grown moist as he listened. 
He understood now why he had 
been unable to reach this new 
student. She had, from the very 
first of her coming to Stan- 
wood Hall, refused all friendly 
advances, and the students had 
gradually left her alone. The 
fatherly heart of the president 
had ached many times over her 
apparent loneliness in the midst 
of his happy family, but as he 
listened to the ery of the heart 
that had shut itself in with its 
bitter grief, he felt a great long- 
ing to help her. 

\ sudden resolve lighted his 
serious face. A thought had 
come to him that, if carried out, 


required prompt action, for it was almost time | miles from the college town. 


for the train. He took a note-book from his 
pocket, wrote hurriedly for a moment, went 
over to the window and purchased a ticket, 
= as the train whistled in the distance, he 
saic 

“Miss Eunice, you are going to take the train 
to Hope. Here is your ticket and a note I have 
written to some people I know in that town. 
I’m sure they will board you during the Easter 

vacation. I am not leaving town, so I will tell 
Mrs. Stacy that you have gone to stay with 
friends, and she can go home, after all.’’ 

Eunice took the ticket, and followed Doctor 
Stanwood out to the platform. There had been 
no time to object; and besides, one boarding- 
place would be as good as another, and Mrs. 
Stacy need not be disappointed. 

As the train stopped, Doctor Stanwood 

rasped her hand, started to say something, 

The conductor hurried 
Eunice into the coach. She was soon whirling 
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over a strange road, going to spend Easter 
with strangers, while the kind-hearted old 
man, who had been the counselor, friend 


bring to two hearts the real Easter spirit. 
The little village of Hope was only twenty 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


| board me for a few days. 
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hyacinths, violets and narcissus had thrust 
their brave little heads up through the 
soil. A middle-aged woman came to the 
and father to the many young people who/ door in answer to her knock, and Eunice 
‘*T have come to see if you could 
I should like to stay 


during the Easter vacation.’’ 


The woman’s face was full of surprise. 





THE WOMAN'S HAND REACHED OUT AND CLASPED CLOSELY THAT OF THE GIRL 


be directed to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Burke, 
—the names upon the note she carried, —Eunice | 
started down the country road, which was 
bordered with houses on each side. Spring | 
was holding out stronger hints of the beauties 
in store than she had given in the larger | 
town. The grass was soft and green, the 
trees showed tender buds. 
near the center of the village lifted its spire 
heavenward. 

**Hope—it is an appropriate name,’’ Eunice 
said, softly. ‘‘I wondered why Doctor Stan- | 
wood did not preach to me the way others do, | 
but perhaps he meant it for a sermon when he 
told me to take the train for Hope.’’ And her | 
lips trembled into a half-smile. 

At the end of the village street stood the 
white house with green 
Eunice had been directed. She opened the gate | 
and passed slowly up the walk, looking at the | 
| flower-beds on each side, where the jonquils, 





| Mrs. Burke. 


the noonday 


she answered decidedly. 
is on the other side of the village. 
you here?’’ 


Eunice handed Doctor Stanwood’s note to | 
The woman’s lips grew white | 


while she read it. 
**Come in,’’ 


Eunice hesitated. 


After asking to | never take boarders; we have no spare room,”’ 
‘*The boarding-house since the day I went with her for the last time. 
Who directed | 


she said, as she finished reading, 
A small church | but there was scant hospitality in her tone. 
‘*Tf you have no room for | 


me, perhaps I had better go to the boarding- 


house,’’ she said. 


‘*Come in,’’ the woman repeated. 


**Doctor 





‘We | 


| said, bitterly. 








| sympathy and counsel had done. 


would like to put your 
I will show you 


Eunice paused on the thresh- 
old in surprise. 

It was a girl’s room, gay with 
the colors of Stanwood Hall. 
The cushions, the couch cover 
and the curtains all carried out 
the color scheme. The Stan- 
wood pennant hung above the 
mantel, and streamers of ribbons 
in the two colors fluttered about the mirror of 


| the pretty dressing-table as the breeze blew in 


from the open door, 

Eunice turned toward her hostess, but she 
did not ask the question that 
trembled on her lips. Mrs. 
Burke’s face was white and 
drawn with suffering, and Eu- 
nice knew that Death, who had 
so cruelly robbed her, had robbed 
this home, too. The girl who 
had decorated the room would 
never cross its threshold again. 

On the mantel was a picture 
of a girl with laughing eyes. 

Turning to Mrs. Burke, Eu- 
nice said, gently, ‘*I can’t accept 
so much froma stranger. I will 
go away.”’ 

‘*Why didn’t you go home for 
Easter?’’ the woman asked. 
**The vacations are so few and 
the terms so long. How could 
you think of staying with stran- 
gers? Your mother —’’ 

“Oh, don’t!’’ the girl cried, 
starting as if stung by the 
words. ‘‘I did not mean to 
thrust my sorrow upon stran- 
gers, but I cannot let you think 
such things of me. How could 
you think that any girl would 
Stay away from a home and 
mother from choice? I have 
no home. I have no one in the 
world waiting anxiously for the 
vacations. ’’ 

The woman’s face softened. 
“You poor child!’’ she said, 
tenderly. ‘‘How I have hurt 
you but I did not know.’’ 

She drew the girl down beside 
her on the couch, and Eunice of 
the proud heart, who did not 
want to be pitied, buried her 
face on the motherly shoulder, 
sobbing out all her grief and 
longing, held close by the arms 
that had ached to enclose a 
girlish form. 

They did not note the lapse of 
time that spring afternoon, as 
they opened to each other the 
hearts that had been closed to 
the world. Eunice knew that 
the woman understood when she 
told of the loss of her dear ones, 
and of the bitter rebellion that 
had filled her heart. And Mrs. 
Burke, for the first time since 
her bereavement, talked freely 
of the dear daughter, the joy 
and pride of their home; of the 
cruel fever that had stricken her 
while away at school; how they 
had brought her home, to lay her 
in the little village cemetery, 
and had lived on through the 
slowly dragging days and 
months, when it seemed that 
there was no longer any object 
in living. 

‘*T can’t be resigned,’’ she 
**T have never gone to the church 


I have never allowed any one else to cross the 
threshold of this room until to-day. I was angry 
at Doctor Stanwood for sending a girl here to 
remind me so cruelly of my loss. I was angry at 
| you for coming, and I could not bear the thought 
of another girl in her room, but I feel differently 
| toward you now. I want you to stay because you 
understand. God has been cruel to both of us.’’ 

Eunice had listened wonderingly to the bitter 
words. They had affected her as no words of 
She shrank 


Stanwood is an old friend, and I will take you | from hearing from another’s lips the bitterness 


because he asks me to do it.’’ 


lof rebellion against God’s will that she had 


She led the way into the dining-room, where | harbored in her own heart. 


meal was waiting. 


Here she | 
| from the little table, 


introduced her husband, who talked cheerfully 


shutters to which | with the guest, while his wife sat silent. 


seeing the printed words. 


Half-unconsciously she picked up a Bible 
turning its pages without 
A slip of paper flut- 


After the meal was over, Mrs. Burke paused | tered out, and seeing the round, girlish writing, 


Then, 
she said, 


in the sitting-room. 
sounded harsh and cold, 





in a voice that 
**T suppose 


Eunice hastened to replace it. 


‘*It is Louie’s writing,’’ Mrs. Burke said, 











‘‘She was always writing out comments on the 
verses she loved. I have never felt that I could 
read any of her writing, it seemed so much a 
part of her, and it set me wild with longing 
for her when I saw any of her papers, but I— 
would you care to read it aloud to me?’’ 

It was the Easter text, and Eunice read, 
‘*And they said among themselves, who shall 
roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? And when they looked, they saw 
that the stone was rolled away, for it was very 
great.’’ 

And the little comment ran, ‘‘The angel is 
waiting to say to each one who has given a 
loved one back into the Father’s keeping, ‘He 
is risen; He is not here.’ Then why do we 
make of the heart a dark, gloomy sepulchre, 
barring the door with the stone of bitter grief, 
when, if we would only turn trustingly to Him 
Who bore death for our sake, He would send 
His angels to roll the-stone away ?”’ 

The two looked into each other’s eyes in silent 
awe. The message had come to each heart so 
clearly. 

Eunice closed the book reverently, and they 
sat quite still as the early spring twilight crept 
into the room. 

There was a steady downpour of rain upon 





HE elephant men of the Jungling Broth- 
T ers’ Show spoke of Caled as queer. 

But the show had purchased him in 
the natural course of business from a big 
wild-animal firm. Apparently he differed 
from other elephants only in some curious 
knife-point markings on one of his big, blunt 
toe-nails. And in the natural course of things 
the Jungling Brothers expected him to find his 
**work.”’ 

This meant, first, that if he would take the 
howdah, he would walk in the parade with that 
slow, majestic, rolling, elephant slide, bearing 
a gold-rosetted tower lurching on his back, and 
great velvet saddle-cloths of imperial purple 
swinging at his sides. In the second place, he 
ought to make a good sixth recruit for the 
show’s ‘‘Unparalleled Exhibition of Drilling 
and Marching Pachyderms.’’ In the third 
place, he should be sent to the red and blue tubs, 
and the green-and-yellow teeter, and be taught 
certain other acts of his own. 

He had taken the howdah not merely obedi- 
ently, but shouting his eagerness. Only, as 
soon as he had put his mahout up,—it was 
Janki Singh, who looked after the baby ele- 
phant,—he had wound his trunk, blown a blast 
as if to unwall another Jericho, and set forth 
with a flying and exuberant rapidity which 
made his carrying the howdah in any city 
with police regulations quite impossible. 

In the unparalleled exhibition of drilling and 
marching pachyderms he might have done well 
enough had he not insisted from the beginning 
upon going first. This may not seem to have 
been an insuperable objection, nor would it 
have been in the case of men or dogs or horses. 
But when five elephants have accustomed them- 
selves to marching and holding each others’ tails 
in a certain order, to ask them to change to any 
other order is like requesting the stars to change 
from their courses. 

Since young Caled had come last, he should 
have been willing to hold the tail of Bicanoor, 
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the roof when Eunice awoke the next morning, 
but above it sounded the clear, joyous song of a | 
robin in the branches of the tree just outside | 
her window. She slipped from the bed, and 


stood listening to his song as Mrs. Burke came | hydrant. 
into the room, carrying a vase of the Easter | his keepers. 


flowers which had bloomed in the night. 
Eunice took the vase and placed it beside the 
picture on the mantel, then said, gently: 

‘“They blossomed into sweetness to cheer the 
world, because they were out in the beating 
rain, and the brave little robin is singing in 
spite of the rain. It is our Easter lesson.’’ 

The little church at Hope was filled with 
worshipers that Easter day, and many won- 
dering glances were turned toward the pew 
where Eunice sat between Mr. and Mrs. 
Burke, but the woman and the girl were not 
conscious of them, for the choir was sing- 
ing: 

“Rolled away, yes, rolled away, 
The stone from the door of the sepulchre is gone 
And Christ is risen to-day.” 

The woman’s hand reached out and 
clasped closely that of the girl, and each 
felt that from the door of her heart the 
great stone of bitter, rebellious grief was 
forever rolled away. 





who had been last before him. Well, after 
two hours or more of arguing the matter, 
if there was one thing entirely plain to the 
whole Jungling Brothers’ Show it was that 
Caled would hold any other elephant’s tail 
only after that other elephant was dead. 
There were still the tubs and the teeter, 


however. And they, too, had their trial. 

Then the. managing director — although 
secretly and illogically he ‘‘somehow rather 
took to Caled’’—had to agree with the 
menagerie ‘‘boss’’ that the time had come 
‘‘to give him his drops.’’ 

A wheeled derrick, with a gallows-like 
block and tackle, was rolled in. The end 
of the tackle was bent about the offender’s 
hind legs, he was hoisted some four or five 
feet above the tan-bark, and then—he was 
dropped squash upon his nose! It is not 
necessary to say that being dropped upon 
your nose is at once one of the most pain- 
ful and one of the most insulting things 
that can happen to any creature. 

The regular circus dose consists of from 
four to six such ‘‘drops.’? Caled received two 
drops—or, rather, he received one; the derrick 
may be said to have received the other. For 
with his first kick of astonished fury, Caled 
turned it over. With his second he snapped 
the tackle and his legs were free. 

What followed immediately afterward gave 
the show a half-hour to ‘‘date up’’ with the 
time when the white rhinoceros broke loose. 
And for that ‘‘rhino’s’’ single tusk, Caled 
possessed a pair! 

In the end, when the other elephants had 
penned him, worn out, but absolutely uncon- 
quered, into a sort of impromptu kheddah, the 
manager came ruefully down from the top of 
the ticket wagon. 

**T can’t understand it at all,’’ he said. ‘‘I’d 
have sworn that he was as gentlemanly a beast 
as ever we took on.’’ 

Yet even after that Caled might still have 





enjoyed a kind of countenance; for, when let 
}alone, he was unmistakably a gentleman. It 
was not rudely, but as his natural right of 
| precedence, that he went first to the watering 
He played no underhand tricks on 
He would put out his trunk and 
salaam to the managing director as one chieftain 
salaams to another. And he regarded all the 
outlying menagerie beasts with an eye of high 
and dignified tolerance—or thus did he regard 
them until there was brought on from New 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 


THE KEEPER OF THE GATE RAISED HIS TRUNK AND SENT 
OUT A BLARING PAEAN OF CHALLENGE AND OF JOY. 


York, Timur, the new royal Bengal tiger. And 
then, within three days, there was no more 
living with my lord Caled at all. 

Timur had scarcely been skidded into that 
gold and vermilion cage of his when, blaring 
battle, murder and sudden death, the latest 
arrival among the elephants pulled his stake, 
broke through the staggered ‘‘ring stock’’ in 
the middle of the tent, and was making a 
demonstration in front of Timur’s cage which 
would have justified a riot call. 

Two hours later, when the ‘unparalleled 
pachyderms’’ were led out for a little hosing 
off, Caled got away and was at it again. For 
his part, Timur spat his rage and terror at him 
like a cornered cat. And this time, when 
Goliath, the father of the herd, shoved between 
them, Caled proceeded to give bull-headed 
battle to him. 





As if that had not been enough, when the 
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tent had begun to fill for the afternoon per- 
formance, he gave a third exhibition, which 
almost emptied it again. In fact, it procured 
the Jungling Show a lot of the kind of adver- 
tising which a circus can very well get along 
without. 

‘*What’s got you, anyway?’’ asked the 
menagerie boss, standing eye to eye with the 
rioter at supper-time. ‘‘You don’t seem to 
know what happens to elephants that cut up 
like that. And it was me that guaranteed you 
for good-natured!’’ Caled 
simply looked toward the 
cage of the great orange- 
tawny cat, and his eyes 
suffused with blood anew. 

Nor was it only a question 
of Caled. A big wild-ani- 
mal tent is a sort of huge 
whispering - gallery of the 
wild-animal emotions. The 
least little vibration of re- 
bellion, of anger, above all, 
of madness, sets up an an- 
swering vibration through- 
out the circuit of the whole 
wide, smelly, chariot-lined 
oval. Two days after Caled 
had first shown his crazy 
antipathy to Timur,—and 
despite triple stakes and a 
starvation diet, he still made 
attempt after attempt to get 
at him,—every other ele- 
phant in the herd was 
beginning to act out of 
character. Among the ring 
stock you could not tell 
what the camels were going 
to do next; the performing 
leopards would no longer 
perform; and Duma, the 
Russian bear, was becom- 
ing a very ugly and uncer- 
tain Duma indeed. 

But, more than all, it was 
that change hourly working 
itself out in the nature of 
Caled which occasioned the 
worry among the circus 
people. For, although no 
one really said so, to every 
animal man that queerness 
at the beginning, that refu- 
sal to find his work, and 
now, at the end, these fits 
of frenzy, meant just one 
thing. Young as he was, 
Caled was going ‘‘must.’’ 

In elephant talk, ‘‘must’’ 
means mad, and worse than 
mad. And although show- 
men may differ about other things, they are all 
agreed in this, that when an elephant is taken 
that way, for the safety of yourself and the 
public, you are left no choice in the matter. 
You must put hint out of the way at once. 

After the fifth outbreak that week, the man- 
aging director and the menagerie boss sat down 
and looked at Caled together. 

The menagerie boss wiped the sweat from a 
very red and panting face with a dust-covered 
felt hat. ‘‘We can’t stand for much more like 
this,’’ he said. 

‘“‘T know, I know,’’ replied the manager, 
unhappily, ‘‘although even now I can’t just 
bring myself to believe that it’s a case of must. 
I feel as if the beast had his own proper work, 
and if we could only have hit on it — Well, 
we’ll be in Columbus to-morrow, and we can 
any way let it go till then.’’ 

About an hour after moonrise that night 











O sooner do the 
N narrow blades of 

grass shoot into a 
welcome covering of 
green in the spring than 
hundreds of dandelions 
blaze into color and the 
meadows are filled with 
women and children, 
armed with knives and 
baskets, to dig them up 
for greens. So familiar 
are the jagged, toothed 
leaves and hollow, juicy 
stems, its showy flowers, 
like little golden suns, 
and its white balloons of 
fluffy seed-heads, that it 
hardly requires a botan- 
ical description for its 
identification. 

The dandelion — Taraxacum officinale 
—is widely distributed as a weed in all civi- 
lized parts of the world. In the United States 
it is naturalized from Europe, although it has 
been found so high on the Rocky Mountains 
and in such Northern places that the sup- 
position is plausible that we have certain 
indigenous forms. It is found much more 
commonly in the North than in the South, 
and thrives particularly well in light, 
loamy soil. 

It blossoms from April to September, and 
occasionally, during a mild season, the 
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flowers are seen late in the autumn, and 
even in early winter. 

The flowers of the dandelion are deceptive in 
their construction. They appear to be borne 
singly on the stems, in solitary, large flat heads ; 
but if we look closer we see that each golden 
dandelion is a colony made up of tiny flowers 
brought into a compound head. What seems 
to be the flower is really a collection of flowers ; 
what seems to be the green outside calyx is 
really a circle of bracts; and the yellow rays, 
which look like petals, each belong to individual 
florets crowded together on a disk. 

The color of the flowers is so beautiful, and 
such pleasing effects are obtained by planting 
dandelions in masses, that some years ago a 
piece of half-wild ground in Kew Gardens, 
London, was reserved for their cultivation. 
The rich green leaves springing from the crown 
of the root formed broad tufts under this treat- 
ment, and the gérgeous flower-heads, fully two 
inches across, increased to twelve, and some- 
times even to twenty, on a single plant. 

After blossoming, the inner circle of bracts 
round the flower-cluster closes, and the slender, 
narrow tip elongates and raises up the pappus, 
or seed down, while the fruit is forming. After- 
ward all the bracts turn back and expose the 
pappus in ‘‘a round downie blow-ball,’’ as 





Gerard called it, in his curious old ‘‘Herball,’’ 
published in 1597. 

This wonderful little blow-ball is easily shaken 
by the wind, which scatters the seeds with their 
small tufts of feathery down, and launches them 
like little air-ships on their journeys overhead. 
The delicate way in which the seeds are 
adapted to broadcast sowing by the wind 
accounts for the wide distribution of the dan- 
delion up and down the world. 

As a pot-herb the dandelion is a favorite, 
particularly in spring, when its bitter flavor 
gives zest to the appetite, and is said to act on 
the system as a mild tonic. The Latin races 
are especially fond of it, and in France it has 
been under cultivation for over twenty - five 
years. In this country its most popular market 
is in Boston and the surrounding towns, where | 


it is cultivated to the best advantage in a warm, | thousand eight hundred and four pounds 
| into the United States from Europe during 
The seed is sown in the spring or early sum- | 


sandy loam. 


mer of the previous year, in drills twelve inches 
apart. 
and is ready for market as soon as the first 
warm weather comes, the first crop selling for 


one dollar a bushel, which equals about thirteen | apparent. 


pounds of the greens. 
The dandelion is sometimes blanched by | 
placing boards or flower-pots over the plants to | 





It thrives without winter protection, | 


make the leaves tender, 
and it then makes a deli- 
cious salad for home 
use. 

Although the leaves 
are used both as a pot- 
herb and salad, the root 
is the only portion of 
the dandelion which is 
used medicinally. It is | 
known in the trade as 
Taraxacum. It isa 
large, fleshy tap - root, 
sometimes measuring 
twenty inches in length, 
in color a dull yellow 
outside, white inside, 
with a bitter taste and 
no odor. It is used as a 
tonic in diseases of the 
liver and dyspepsia, and 
the demand for it is sufficient to warrant 
the importation of two hundred and eighteen 





the year 1908. The price ranges from four 
to six cents a pound. 

Dandelion roots should be dug between 
July and September, for at that time the 
milky juice is thicker and the bitterness more 
They should be carefully washed 
and dried, and sent to the dealers without 
being kept too long, for the older they are 
the more their medicinal virtue diminishes. 
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something happened which happens only too 
woefully often in the troubled life of a big 
circus. The first train of the Jungling Show 
was making a sharp curve on its way to Colum- 
bus when, on the inner track, a coal freight 
came round the bend at almost runaway speed. 
Its last two cars heeled far out, 4nd, in railroad 
language, the circus train was ‘‘side-swiped.’’ 

By good fortune all the sleeping-cars except 
the manager’s were well up toward the engine. 
There were no human beings killed, or even 
badly injured. But box cars and ‘‘flats,’’ pole- 
wagons, chariots, canvas vans, and the whole 
barking, screaming, bellowing menagerie all 
rammed together and piled up in one smashing 
jumble. 

Now the effect of such instantaneously 
arrested motion in the case of a rapidly moving 
train is much the same as the effect of the 
snapping of an overstrained eye-bar cable. The 
train does not merely pile up on itself. It 
doubles back into all manner of open and closed 
triangles of chaos. Cars which have never 
been within a hundred yards of each other 
before find themselves two arms of the same 
“Vv? or ‘‘K,”’ or Greek A. 

In the present case the first three elephant 
cars had become a kind of ‘‘Z,’’ all alike having 
previously been opened up by that ruthlessly 
‘“‘side-swiping’’ freight. ‘The ponderous beasts 
had rolled out, squealing like great pigs—and 
for the most part, indeed, as little harmed as 
if they had been. 

Many of the flat cars had shot their trucks, 
and lay about like huge, legless tables. Half 
the chariots had had their shutters shorn away ; 
and a dozen of the big dens, that had come 
down corner on, had spread out like bird-cages. 
Through one of them, clucking and chittering 
their terror, scrambled the dog-faced baboons. 
From another, Duma heaved himself open- 
mouthed. And it was only a question of how 
soon two of the lions would follow. 

But it is not with them that our story lies. 
At the very end of the train, of which the 
managing director’s car formed, as it were, 
the caboose, three other cars now composed 
with it one of those triangles of chaos afore- 
mentioned. 

At the moment of the collision the managing 
director had been sitting reading at his desk, a 
little back from the half-open front door. And 
of the collision all that he himself knew was 
a frightful, jerking pitch forward and then a 
brutal blow across the back of his legs. He 
had been shot almost through the door, which, 
as the car left the track and plowed down, had 
closed upon him again as if with the force of 
the whole train. 

The open vestibule had itself been so tele- 
scoped that when the manager fell forward, 
striking his head, he touched the next car with 
his hand. Another moment, and the terrific 
roaring in his ears seemed suddenly to come 
from millions of miles away. For the minute 
he had fainted. 

Part of that terrific roaring was probably 
real. Wedged together in an elbow in the 
marshy ditch, with their other ends embedded 
respectively in the manager’s sleeping-car and 
the big box car ahead of it, were a flat and 
another box car. The flat car had dumped its 
cage wagons,—two of them had fallen within 
the enclosed triangle,—and then dismounted 
itself sidewise, so that now it had become a 
high, inward-leaning wall. One of those cage 
wagons had fallen on the other. With the con- 
cussion, the bar bolts of the first had fairly 
punched its roof off, and the reaction toppled 
it over upon its face. 

It was the cage of Timur, the royal Bengal, 
and out of it, bruised as if those iron bars had 
beaten him, crazy with rage and mad for ven- 
geance, he was now gnashingly fighting his 
Way. 

We can only guess at what goes on in the 
mind of a wild animal, but apparently the 
belief that burned in Timur’s brain was this— 
because he had been hurt, manifestly the man 
people had hurt him. Because that managing 
director, only then beginning to regain his 
Senses, was the sole representative of the man 
people anywhere near, it was he who had done 
the mischief. And—even as if it were all 
occurring in the Indian jungle, and the big 
tiger had just been creased by a bullet from a 
sporting ‘‘express’’—to get at that huddled 
manager was his whole infuriate desire and 
determination. 

The big box car just ahead of the manager’s 
was that in which it had been thought wise to 
confine Caled by himself. It had received its 
wood-splintering shock with the other cars in 
front of it, and the weight of Caled, as he went 
across it back foremost, did the rest. To his 
nexpressible wonder, he found himself shot out 
through a place where there had certainly never 
been a door before. 

Hie was not merely shot out. But when he 
came feet down again, he found himself, directly 
In the path of that charging Timur! 

The surprise was mutual. Partly because he 
refused to arrest himself, the great cat still 
continued his rush. Caled, asking himself, ‘‘Do 
I sleep? Do I dream?’ could not even think 
to jerk that big, soft, eight-foot nose of his out 
of harm’s reach ; and it suffered accordingly. 

But Timur, as his portion, had also run upon 
one of Caled’s tusks, which was not soft at all, 
and that backed him up for at least a moment. 
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By M. A. DeWolse Arowe >) 
The vision seen from Patmos all may see: «3 
Prophets and poets draw their pictures clear. 4 
More strange the mystery that, beside God’s throne, \V/ 


Christ also dwells on earth, Where dwells He then ? N\ a 
These eyes that pierce the unseen may surely see 
W hat stalks or steals along our trodden ways. 
Where shall I seek, where find, the living Christ 
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Then hast thou sought where silent thousands kneel 
"Neath immemorial arches heavenward wrought 
As with God's hand from His own forest aisles > — 
Where incense folds and lifts the floating prayer, 
And music to the heart's cry lends a voice ; 

Where listening ears drink in the word of God, 
Where wandering eyes rest on the changeless cross 
And every symbol of the gentle faith 

That made this Christian world the world it is ? 
There, to thy vision, o’er the multitude 

Hovers no form of Christ the Comforter ? 
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A mystic shape? Yes— there it broods indeed: 
Yet for a sign more intimate I yearn. 


Then hast thou marked the Doers of the Word, 


Women and men of every clime and tongue 
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Bearing no universal name or seal, ZA 
Except the badge of service to their kind ; ry 
Healing the sick and strengthening the poor, fn 
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Molding just laws and ruling nghteously, 
Spending themselves till all be gladly spent 

With opening darkened windows to the light; 
Sharing the common lot of common men, 

But to such ends that round them day by day 
Heaven's kingdom spreads its earthly boundaries ? 
Mid all this soldiery, this countless host 

Whose warfare is the victory of love, 

Moves not the Captain plainly to and fro > 
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Yes, surely He is there; yet in the press 

Of them that minister and them that need, 

One can but harken, “ There He passed — and therc ;”” 
One may not stand as he who doubted stood 

And marked, past peradventure, hands and side. 
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Turn from the many ; fix thy gaze on one, 

One for whose path His footsteps mark the way — 
For such a path must somewhere touch thine own ;— 
Look on the tokens of His presence there : 

Heed in the voice that last sincerity 

Which holds pure heart and speech in perfect tune ; 
Watch in the human eyes the loving look 

Of Him whose deeds of mercy still are done ; 
Again in human weakness see Him brave 

To bear the imminent cross, to walk in trust 

That love encompasseth and guideth all, 

And so to walk in fearlessness and joy. 

Ever more like in outward semblance they 

Who move through years of inmost unison; 

So to His image hourly grows each one 

In whom the Christ His habitation makes, 

For not in creed or deed shines He so clear 

As in one radiant life aglow with Him; 

And daily for a sign shalt thou behold 

New Calvaries of self, and from its grave 

New resurrections of the living Christ. 
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So near, and yet I sought Him far, — all hid 
Beneath a guise so plain I scanned it not ! 


Through all the seeming now His presence flames ; 
Now in the mortal flesh I feel the wounds. 
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It gave Caled time to come out from his stupor 
and to regain his natural instincts if not his 
wits. 

The blow helped nothing, however, to abate 
Timur’s frothing fury. As if he could not stop 
himself, he flung forward again; and then 
Caled, guarding his trunk, gave him the tusks 
in earnest. 

Timur stopped in time to receive nothing 
worse than the uplift. As it was, he came 
down on the top of the broken cage. For a 





moment or two he spun squallingly round and 
round, like a cat that has fallen from a tree. 
And then, like a cat caught in a room, he 
began to tear rabidly up and down and back 
and forward about the sides of the enclosure, 
to find some other way out of it. But fate had 
blocked him. A tiger is no high jumper, nor 
was there any but the narrowest opening under- 
neath those cars. Their upper trucks were hub- 
deep in the soft sand of the embankment. Their 
lower were almost out of sight in that marshy 
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ditch. Save for the yard-wide space held by 
the manager, Timur saw himself caged in 
again. That one point offered him both ven- 
geance and escape. It seemed to whet his rage 
against man and elephant to a veritable frenzy. 

It was only in those last moments that Caled 
had seen the managing director at all, but the 
sight appeared at once to furnish his big brain 
with the fullest, the most adequate explanation 
of all that until then had so bewildered him. 
Whether he was still in the land of vast tents 
and brass bands and shining chariots, whether 
he had been dropped back into India without 
knowing it, or whether, indeed, he had been 
translated to the Valhalla of tiger-hunting 
elephants, he recked but little. Here and now 
he had found his work again at last! 

As Timur came on once more, Caled backed 
up till he all but covered the helpless circus 
chief in that shattered vestibule. As the man- 
ager tried desperately to free himself, and cried 
out in his impotence, the keeper of the gate 
raised his trunk and sent forth a blaring pean 
of challenge and of joy that had come down to 
him through a line of hunting ancestors who 
had carried howdahs three centuries ago for the 
Great Moguls! He looked upon ‘Timur as a 
low-caste elephant would have looked upon a 
feast of mealies and young sugar-cane. If the 
manager was not housed on his back and using 
a rifle, no matter for that; he would do his 
part. 

He met Timur’s leap half-way. His rubbery 
left ear came free with a long, four-furrowed 
rip, but meanwhile one of those pile-iriver feet 
of his was upon Timur’s tail. And no cat, 
however big, can fight with his tail in chancery. 
He dropped, one whirling white-and-orange 
fluff of fur and teeth and claws. He freed him- 
self with his jaws, found his feet, bucketed 
back, and flung himself at that great mouse- 
gray head again. And then he snapped, tore 
and bit as if he would never cease till he had 
made an end of it. 

But it was Caled who made the end of it. 
Using his trunk, he pulled the tiger off. He 
pulled him off and got him down; and a second 
later he had settled Timur’s affair quite defi- 
nitely and decisively. 

He had ‘‘kneed’’ him. And if in biped 
football ‘‘kneeing’’ is foul tactics, it can hardly 
be considered such when you are goal-keeping 
against a tiger. 

Timur came out of it as if the whole scrim- 
mage had been fought out on his hollow body. 
He had had enough of that kind of football to 
last him for many seasons to come. He lay 
there like a monstrous black-and-orange cater- 
pillar, and waited for some one to gather him 
into the side-lines, which, in due course, when 
they had come out of their own ten minutes of 
**train-wreck panic,’’ half a dozen shamefaced 
keepers and canvasmen finally did. 

They used a trapeze net, a length of four-ply 
side wall, and a hundred and fifty feet of inch- 
and-a-quarter to tie the package. 

In fact, it must be confessed that Timur was 
very much easier to gather in than Caled! 

When, three days later, the Jungling Brothers’ 
Show had collected enough of its fragments to 
begin to ‘‘show’’ again, the managing director 
found time and strength to pay a visit which 
he had been desirous of paying ever since he 
had been pulled out from under his private car. 

He limped through the menagerie tent to the 
elephant lines, crooked his chin for the menag- 
erie boss to join him, and together once more 
they sat down in front of Caled. But they no 
longer looked at him in sorrow and regret. 

“Oh, you’re the /ad!’’ said the manager, 
and feelingly squeezed his ‘‘hand,’’ 

Caled had just been finishing a bushel of 
specially assorted Red Astrachans, but he 
ceased eating at once, and stood up stiffly and 
with pride. 

**So you did find your work, after all? And 
you’ve been bred a mighty hunter, that’s what 
was the matter with you’’’ He turned to his 
fellow circus man: ‘‘ And no doubt if we hadn’t 
been in the animal business all our lives, we’d 
have seen that right away !’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said the menagerie boss. 
*‘Only mind the way he took the howdah !’’ 

‘*To say nothing of the way he walked into 
Timur from the start.’’ He made Caled take 
another apple. ‘‘So you found your job, old 
boy, in spite of us! But it’s a business that 
I’m a little afraid we can’t get you steady 
employment in—not in these parts. Well, we’ve 
got to make up our minds what to do about it. 
Just give a shout to Mahout Janki Singh.’’ 

Janki Singh, lean of shank, fat of eye and 
benignant of countenance, advanced with a 
worshipful obeisance. He knew English and 
half a dozen British-Indian dialects. And like 
a famous Prussian, he was profoundly silent 
in all of them. 

‘*Janki,’’ asked the managing director, ‘Show 
is it that a blooded hunting elephant ever came 
to be sold ?’’ 

Janki possessed no information upon which 
he could base the remotest idea. 

‘*But you must have seen that he js a hunter, 
and one in a thousand ?’’ 

Janki could not question the sahib’s discern- 
ment, but found himself astonished. 

**And that he’s most likely high caste—has 
belonged to royalty ?’’ 

Janki was again impenetrably astonished. 

And then the menagerie boss, who had been 
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‘*Now 
right, Janki, friend,’’ he said. 
‘*There’s no need whatever of any such burra 

choop Aa silence}. And if I’ve got to 
do the telling, I can tell you this: There are 
gangs of your color right from Karachi to 
Singapore who make a business of stealing 
elephants. I won’t go into how they do it. 
There are people that would get away with 
safety-deposit vaults if they thought they could 
get a sale for them. The biggest gang has its 
headquarters in Chittagong; and next to them is 
the Bangkok gang that steals the teak-loading 
elephants, away up-country in Siam. It lifted 
nearly seventy last year. But it’s not either 
of those aggregations that I’m going to tell you 
about.’’ Then the menagerie boss, noting the 
effect of this on Janki Singh, struck boldly: 
‘*Maybe, though, you’d first like me to tell you 
the name that Caled is carrying on his off big 
toe-nail there ?’’ 

‘*As your highness can look see,’’ responded 
Janki, faintly,—for who would have looked for 
such knowledge in America?—‘‘it is the sign 


in India himself, took a part in it. 


that’s all 


mark of the Maharaja of Juddelpore.’’ 
‘Sure it is!’’ said the menagerie boss, with 
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the most profound gravity. ‘‘Well, anyhow, 
I didn’t need to tell you that.’’ 

The number of elephants that come from 
Bombay to New York is sufficiently consider- 
able to give them a place in the tariff, but 
Caled was probably the first elephant ever sent 
from New York to Bombay. 

And the Maharaja of Juddelpore, a dusky 
young Mogul of Eton and Oxford training, 
was so superlatively glad to get him back again 
that he presented the Jungling Brothers’ agent 
with two other elephants in place of him. 
They were not precisely of Caled’s attributes, 
but it is safe to say that they were vastly better 
fitted to perform the duties of ‘‘unparalleled 
pachyderms.’’ 

At the present moment, when Caled is not 
watching his royal master play crack polo, 
he may generally be found bearing him in 
pursuit of the orange-tawny kindred of Timur. 
It is a pursuit, too, of which Caled has yet 
to give any signs of surfeiting. Looking at it 
in one way, this may seem a trifle hard on 
the tigers; but looking at it in the other, it 
is to the increase of happiness in at least a 
few of the villages of long-suffering India. 





THE SNOWSLIDE HOSPITAL 


ln Nine Chapte:s. 


BY MABEL EARLE 


- TAND away, 
S there!’’ the su- 
perintendent called to a 
group of men, working furiously 
with shovels at the base of an 
enormous mass of tumbled 
snow. ‘‘Allerdyce! Your tun- 
nel’s caving. Allerdyce!’’ 

The men sprang back out 
of danger, but Allerdyce, their 
leader, was too late. ‘The collapse of the tunnel 
buried him under mountains of snow. 

‘‘Give me that shovel, Jennings !’’ the super- 
intendent said, sharply. ‘‘He’s just in here. 
Can’t you fellows see anything? Quick, or 
he’ll be smothered !’” 
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need. The black smoke- 
stack of the Alder 
Smelter rose before them as 
they walked down the gulch. 

‘*How long before we’ll be 
running again, Mr. Carteret ?’’ 
the assayer asked. 

*‘Can’t say,’’ Carteret an- 
swered. ‘‘The freshet cleaned 
out the dam day before yester- 
day—that means no water-power for the furnace 
blowers. Snowslide’s got half a dozen of our 
best men. Pretty good record for one day. 
There’s one comfort—the company can stand 
it now, with that new lead in sight. Glad the 
general manager’s in Chicago, so he can explain 


In two minutes more the chief engineer of ! things to the stockholders and the rest of them. 
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the Alder Mining Company was dragged 
out, breathless and partially stunned, but 
uninjured. Shaking the snow from his 
boots and garments, he surveyed ruefully 
the ruins of his carefully planned tunnel. 

‘Tt is he that has wrecked it!’’ muttered 
dark-skinned Antonio, on the edge of the 
group, clenching a lean fist at the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘It is Carteret, the boss, the man 
with evil eye! He is the man who brought 
the snowslide, and the freshet, to bury our 
friends and shut down the smelter. How 
many are dead under this snow? How many 
will starve while the smelter does not run? 
The rich company will not suffer. We must 
suffer. It is Carteret’s doing.’’ 

‘Aw, shut up, Tony!’’ the workman 
next the Italian answered cheerfully, shift- 
ing his shovel so that, as if by accident, it 
knocked off Antonio’s cap. ‘‘You’re a 
crank! Carteret’s the best boss they ever 
had in Alder. He knows a sight more 
than that surveyor fellow Allerdyece. He’ll 
soon have these cabins dug out of here.’’ 

The Italian glanced up fiercely, with a 
smoldering light in his dark eyes, but 
stooped to pick up his cap without further 
oratory. The superintendent and the engi- 
neer held a consultation, looking over the 
waste of heaped and tumbled snow about 
them. 

There is nothing on earth like the deso- 
lation left in the wake of a snowslide. 
Somewhere in that mass of snow and 
splintered trees and uptorn boulders were buried 
three cabins, the occupants of which might be 
living or dead. 

One cabin, which had stood near the edge of 
the avalanche, had already been uncovered, 
and the people in it, all more or less injured, 
had been carried to a place of safety. The 
very location of the remaining cabins was 
uncertain. 

‘**T think there’s one of them in here,’’ Car- 
teret said. ‘‘Now if you run your line right 
along this way, you won’t have to tunnel. 
This stuff’s bad for tunneling, you see —’’ 

The engineer followed his quick gestures and 
disjointed explanations eagerly. A light broke 
over his face. 

‘*You’re a better engineer than I am, Car- 
teret,’’ he said. ‘‘All right, boys! Here goes 
again! Hello, here’s Long Ike!’’ 

A grizzled man in a blue shirt and buckskin 
trousers had made his way up to the wrecked 
tunnel. 

**Say, boss, they want you two down at the 
hospital yonder,’’ he announced. ‘‘S’pose you 
let me tend to this job for a while? I used to 
dig out snowslides back here in the sixties. 
Yes, you’ ve started her right this time. That’]l 
be Hoffman’s cabin right in there. Great day 
in the morning! Boys, you’ve struck the roof! 
See that log? Pitch in! Give me your shovel, 
We’ ll have ’em out in a jiffy !’’ 

The superintendent and his young assayer, 
Jennings, walked away reluctantly from the 
scene of action, knowing that they would not 
have been summoned except by some imperative 


boss! 
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“ BOYS, YOU'VE STRUCK THE ROOF!" 


It’s going to be a loss, and a big one, but not 
so bad as if it had come a year ago.’”’ 

“Great hospital,’’? Jennings observed, as they 
drew near a log cabin on the left of the road. 

‘*Well, it’s the best we can do. Three rooms 
and the lean-to—that’s palatial for Alder. 
Hansen was a capitalist when he built it. It’ll 
mean separate wards for men and women, and 
we couldn’t manage that anywhere else in 
town. Good heavens, to think of women and 
children being hurt and suffering here! That’s 
why I sent for the nurses. We might have 
martaged somehow with the men; but it’s hard 
on the others.’’ 

The front door of the cabin stood partly ajar. 
As Carteret stepped up to it, some one called 
him from within. 

**Hello, Carteret, you’re just in time! 
help here.’’ 

A rude table stood in the second room. Upon 
it lay a boy, nine or ten years old, writhing 
and moaning. Mrs. Allerdyce, the wife of the 
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engineer, had dropped into a chair beside the | 
table, with nerves overstrained at last, and 


leaned her head upon her hands. The doctor, 
who stood by the table, regarded her with dis- 
approval. 

‘‘Just help me with this dislocation,’’ he 
said to Carteret. ‘‘Hold fast, there. Now, 
my lad.’’ 

It was over in a moment. Mrs. Allerdyce, 
springing up, caught the boy in her arms and 
soothed him tenderly. He set his teeth and 
manfully blinked back the tears. 


**That’s all,’? the doctor said. ‘‘You’re a 














soldier, Harry. We’ll soon have you in shape 
again, riding round here on your pony.’’ 

Doctor Graham was a gray-haired man, who 
had practised in Alder and the surrounding 
country for years, but Carteret had never heard 
such playful tenderness in his voice before. 

‘*We’ve been at work here all the morning,’’ 
Mrs. Allerdyce said, looking up. ‘‘We’ve set 
two broken limbs, and taken—I don’t know 
how many stitches.’’ 

‘*And you’re worn out,’’ the doctor added. 
‘*‘When do your nurses get here, Carteret ?’’ 

‘*On the evening stage,’’ the superintendent 
answered. ‘‘I wired at midnight, and that 
gave them time to get the train. I’m afraid 
they won’t be much impressed with our hos- 
pital.’’ 

‘It?s pretty rough,’’ the doctor admitted. 
‘*And speaking of dirt! There’s a woman in 
there—I think she’s internally injured—lying 
on my overcoat and two quilts that Mrs. Aller- 
dyce brought up. We’ll have to see about 
bunks and blankets right away, before any 
others are brought in. Getting them out, are 
they ?”’ 

‘“*They had just reached Hoffman’s cabin 
when I left. I'll see that you have a dozen 
bunks, doctor, and the best that the store can 
do in bedding. And I’ll leave Jennings here 
to help you clean up a bit. Anything to 
eat??? 

**Yes, if you’ll send Sam Wah with instruc- 
tions that he’ll have to mind,’’ the doctor said, 
laughing. ‘‘I’d never certify him for a hospital 
cook, but he’s the best we have. It’s hard on 
a camp when three of its women are caught in 
a slide. That leaves us Grandma Hooper and 
Crazy Marie, besides Mrs. Allerdyce here, who 
is worn out and needed in her own home, too; 
and the others are both idiots about sickness— 
I’d never let them come inside that door.’’ 

‘*T7ll send Sam Wah,’’ the superintendent 
said. ‘‘I’ll try to make a lasting impression 
on him. You may have anything you want 
from the store.’’ 

The March wind rushed in keenly as he 
opened the door. He glanced up and down 
the gulch anxiously. 

**Carteret, you’re worrying about that brother 
of yours,’’ the doctor said, suddenly. ‘*You’d 
better put him out of your mind for a while. 





“BS: Rosen ever mM Boy 

You’ve been up two nights, and you have the 
whole concern of the slide and the works and 
the hospital on your conscience, besides this 
notion about Frank. The boy’s safe.’’ 

‘*He’s safe enough if he got to the lumber- 
camp,’’ Carteret replied. ‘‘I didn’t like to 
have him start last night, and when the slide 
came, just an hour after he left—well, I can’t 
say I’m easy about him. It’s a bad trail. He 
might have been caught in another slide half- 
way up the mountain.’’ 

‘*You won’t help him by worrying. I never 
knew you to do anything useless before.’’ 

It was a good characterization of the super- 
intendent. As he walked away from the hos- 
pital, striding down the snowy street, every 
line of his face and figure gave evidence of 
power and self-restraint. 

Twelve years earlier Julian Carteret had been 
a favorite in Eastern drawing-rooms for his 
charming manner and the graceful sympathy 
with which he played Chopin. Years of Western 
life had stripped him of social superfluities and 


| changed the polished ease of voice and manner 


into a gruffness which, oddly enough, was 
never resented by his subordinates. 

At thirty-five there were streaks of gray in 
the hair above his temples and certain signifi- 
cant creases about the well-cut mouth. It was 
not easy to deceive or disobey ‘‘the boss’’ ; but 
every man in his employ respected him. 

He was not an attractive host when he stepped 
out of his office as the stage drove up that eve- 
ning. Clad in the rough garments which he 
had worn day and night since the freshet, with 
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a stubble of two days’ growth upon his chin, 
and the dust of ages upon the hat which he 
had borrowed from a furnaceman when his 
own went down the creek that morning, there 
was little in his appearance to recall the boy 
who had played Chopin. 

Two women descended from the stage when 
it stopped before the office. The anxious lines 
in Carteret’s face softened as he glanced at the 
elder, a motherly and comfortable - looking 
woman. The lines returned, however, at sight 
of the other nurse. She was small and slight, 
looking even younger than her twenty -two 
years, with an air which struck Mr. Carteret 
as decidedly too blithe and frivolous. 

‘*Mrs. Prescott and Miss Doane, I suppose,’’ 
he said, taking their satchels. ‘‘I’m Mr. Car- 
teret. Very glad you have come. We'll just 
walk over to the hospital, if you please.’’ 

‘“‘What a funny little town!’’ Miss Doane 
observed, as they walked up the street. ‘‘Wedged 
in between these steep hills, and all black with 
smelter smoke! Is it an old camp?’’ 

The remark deepened Carteret’s unfavorable 
impression. Alder, with all its oddities, was 
the apple of his eye. 

‘*There was a camp here twenty years ago,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The mines gave out, and the smelter 
was abandoned. There’s a good outlook now, 
but nothing has been done in the way of building 
or improvements. We’ve been running here 
only eighteen months. That’s the reason the 
place is so tumble-down and rough; and that’s 
why our hospital is what it is. We ought to 
have a good building for a permanent emergency 
hospital in a camp like this. There are always 
accidents about the mines and lumber-camps 
and smelter. But we hadn’t given the matter 
a thought until the slide caught us yesterday.’’ 

‘Oh, we shall manage very well here,’’ 
Esther Doane said, as they entered the hospital. 

Carteret thought her cheerful confidence an 
evidence of carelessness. Surely a good nurse 
would have been appalled at the conditions 
before her. 

The doctor came forward and shook hands 
with the two nurses. ‘‘I know your hospital,’’ 
he said to Mrs. Prescott. ‘‘It’s good, if it is 
a Rocky Mountain institution. Are you a 
graduate ?’’ 

‘*Not exactly. I had my training years ago 
in the East. But I’ve been working out 
here for three years, connected with the 
hospital. They send me out on special 
calls.’’ 

‘And you, Miss Doane? 
uate?’’ the doctor asked. 

‘‘Not yet,’’ the girl answered. 
not take my diploma till spring.’’ 

Consternation showed upon Carteret’s 
face. ‘“‘I asked expressly for graduate 
nurses,’’ he said. 

‘*‘We were the only ones that could be 
spared,’’ Mrs. Prescott answered. ‘‘They 
are very crowded now.’’ 

“‘Oh, we shall manage,’ declared the 
doctor. ‘‘Mrs. Prescott’s experience and 
mine will make up the balance. You see 
how we are. There’s work before us this 
evening, just as soon as you have finished 
your supper.’’ 

Carteret walked away from the cabin in 
a very anxious frame of mind. Concern 
for his brother and for the affairs of the 
mining company was mingled with doubts 
as to the efficiency of the younger nurse 
employed. 

**T’ve done the best I could,’’ he thought. 
“T’m glad Mrs. Prescott seems such a 
capable woman. It’s good to have a gray- 
haired, motherly person about such a place. 
Miss Doane is well-meaning, but I can’t 
imagine why they’d send a girl like that 
out on such a call as this. Little black- 
eyed, irresponsible thing—she’s more like 

the girls I used to take in to dinner than 
she is like a nurse for a mining-camp hos- 
pital !’’ 

A lank figure dashed against him in the 
dark. 

“‘That you, boss? We’ve struck Brown’s 
cabin. It’s crushed like an egg-shell, with a 
big tree and a boulder across it, but the old 
lady’s in there, singing out to the boys to hurry 
up. Where’ll I get a saw?’’ 

‘In the carpenter-shed yonder. 
key, Ike. Changed shifts yet?’’ 

‘*Yes, the first ones went off at four o’clock 
—all but Brown. He wouldn’t leave till we 
got his wife out!’’ 

Ike dashed away, and Carteret went on into 
his office. His hand shook as he struck a 
match and lighted a lamp. 

“T could stand the rest of it, if I could hear 
from Frank,’’ he thought. ‘‘I hadn’t any 
business letting him come out here at this time 
of year, or letting him go yesterday. A boy of 
fourteen alone on these mountains! It’s a clear 
trail, though, and he’d been over it before.’’ 

He wrote for a while, and then dropped into 
a doze over his desk, lulled by the warmth 
and subdued crackling of the fire in the stove. 
At nine o’clock the office door was flung open 
suddenly. 

“Carteret! Asleep?’’ the doctor called. 

**Yes—no! I’m coming. What is it?’’ he 


You’re a grad- 


*“*T shall 


Here’s the 


answered, rousing himself. 

‘Mrs. Prescott has managed to disable herself 
completely, after an hour’s work. Stepped on 
|@ loose board in the kitchen—I’d warned her 
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of it three times, and had just picked up the/|this afternoon, and came back half an hour | up there !’” 


hammer to nail it down. She went through it, 
and broke her ankle. Miss Doane and I have 
just done her up in splints. There goes our 
matron and head nurse, and there’s no possibil- 
ity of our getting another.’’ Carteret groaned. 
“Tom Hunter started for the lumber-camp 








ago,’’ the doctor went on, as if bound to get all | 
his bad news over in a hurry. ‘‘He says the | 


trail is impassable—big piece washed out, and | 
|a@ slide of boulders and gravel over a hundred | worn out! 
| by night that stops Tom Hunter in daylight? | should be lost—what could I say to his mother ?’’ 


yards of it.’’ 


“*I ought to get a horse right away and ride | In all probability Frank got to the camp safely | 


Carteret said, half-rising. The 
| doctor pushed him back into his chair rather 
peremptorily. 

**You’ll do nothing of the sort. Man, yon’re 
And how could you get over a trail 
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before the trail was so bad. You can send a 
man out in the morning, if you don’t hear better 
news by that time. 

‘*You’re right, I suppose. 
know what this thing means. 


But you can’t 
If that boy 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





where we saw tracks in the thin, new 

snow that led us up the ridge, and along 
its narrow back, to a hollow stump. Here 
the hunt began in 
earnest, for not 
until that trail of 
close, double, nail- 
pointed prints went 
under the stump 
were the three 
small boys con- 


T= hunt began at the hen-yard gate, 


and not a cat. 

This creature had 
moved leisurely, 
that you could tell 
by the closeness of 
the prints. Wide- 
apart tracks in the 
snow mean hurry. 
Now a cat, going 
as slowly as this 
creature went, 
would have put 





feet almost in single 
line, and would 
have left round, 
cushion-marked holes in the snow, not trian- 


MINK TRACKS. 


not venture into holes under stumps, either. 


We had bagged our first quarry! No, no! | aginations, all done for 


down her dainty | 


| ridge, we saw a pretty 
gular, nail-pointed prints like these. Cats do | race. 


down the ridge, out into our 
mowing - field, and over to 
the birches below the house. 
Here he had capered about in 
the snow, had stood up on 
his haunches and gnawed the 
bark from off a green oak 





vinced that we were | sucker two and a half feet from the ground. 
tracking a skunk | This, doubtless, was pretty near his length, 
| stretched out—an interesting item ; 


not exact to 
the inch, perhaps, but 





family of mice living under the 
slashing pile, who for some good 
reason kept their stores here in 
the recesses of this ancient red 
oak. Or was this some squir- 
rel’s barn being pilfered by the 
mice, as my barn is the year 
round? It was not all plain. 

tion, this constant riddle of the woods,—small, 





Father Squirrel had been playing wood- 
tag with one of his children. 

Then, suddenly, as sometimes happens in 
the i the true meaning of the signs 
was literally 
hurled at us, for ‘ \ ] 
down the hill, . 
squealing and 
panting, rushed 
a large male 
gray squirrel, 
with a red squir- 


But this ques-| rel like a shadow, 


like a weasel, at his 


indeed, in the case of the mouse, and involving | heels. 


no great fate in its solu- | 





close enough for us; 
and much more fasci- 
nating, guessed at by 
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tion,—is part of our con- 
stant joy in the woods. 
Life is always new, 





such a rule, than if 
measured dead, with 
scientific accuracy. 

Nor was this all, for 
up the foot-path through 
the birches came the 
marks of two dogs. 
They joined the marks 
of the hare. And then, 
back along the edge of 
the woods to the bushy 


It was all in our im- Companion staff. 
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always strange, always 
fascinating. 

It has all been studied 
and classified according 
to species. Any one 
knowing the woods at 
all would know 
these were mice tracks, 
the tracks of the white- 
footed mouse, even, 
and not the tracks of 


pro- 


house mouse, or the 
meadow mouse. But 
what is the whole small 








We had not pulled that wood pussy out of his | us by those long-flinging 


hole and put him into our game-bag. We did | footprints in the snow. 


not want to do that. We really carried no bag; 
and if we had, we should not have put the 
wood pussy in it, for we were hunting tracks, 
not the animals, and ‘‘bagging our quarry’’ 
meant trailing a creature 
to its den, or following its 
track until we had discov- 
ered something it had 
done, or what its business 
was, and why it was out. 
We were on the snow for 
animal facts, not animal 
pelts. 

We were elated with our 
luck, for this stump was 
not five minutes by the 
steep ridge path from 
the hen-yard. And here, 
standing on the stump, we 
were only thirty minutes 
away from Boston Com- 
mon by the automobile, 
driving no faster than the 
law allows. So we were 
not hunting in a wilder- 
ness, but just outside our 
dooryard and almost with- 
in the borders of a great 
city. 

And that is the interest- 
ing fact of our morning 
hunt. No one but a lover 
of the woods and a careful 
walker on the snow would believe that here in 
the midst of hay-fields, in sight of the smoke of 
city factories, so many of the original wild 
wood-folk still live and travel their night paths 
undisturbed. 

Still, this is a rather rough bit of country, 
broken, ledgy, boulder-strewn, which accounts 
for the swamps and woody hills that alternate 
with small towns and cultivated fields all the 
way to the Blue Hill Reservation, fifteen miles 
to the westward. This whole region, this 
dooryard of Boston, is one of Nature’s own 
reservations, a preserve that she has kept for 
her small and humble folk, who are just as 
dear to her as we are, but whom we have 
driven, except in such small places as these, 
quite off the earth. 

Here, however, they are still at home, as this 
hole of the skunk’s under the stump proved. 
But there was more proof. As we topped the 
ridge on the trail of the skunk, we crossed 
another trail, made up of bunches of four prints, 
—two long and broad, two small and roundish,— 
spaced about a yard apart. 

A hundred times, the winter before, we had 
tried that trail in the hope of finding the form 
or the burrow of its maker, the great Northern 
hare, but it crossed and turned and doubled, 
and always led us into a tangle, out ef which 
we never got a clue. 

As this was the first tracking snow of the 
winter, we were relieved to see the strong prints 
of our cunning neighbor again, for what with 
the foxes and the hunters, we were afraid it 
might have fared ill with him. But here he 
Was, with four good legs under him: and after 
bagging our skunk, we returned to pick up the | 
hare’s trail, to try our luck once more. 

We brought him in long, 
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| 


leisurely leaps | There was a nest or 


But we saw it all— 
the white hare, the yelling hounds, nip and 


| tuck, in a burst of speed across the open field 





It had all come as a surprise. The hounds 
had climbed the hill on the 
scent of a fox, and had 
“‘jumped’”’ the hare unex- 
pectedly. But just such 
a jump of fear is what a 
hare’s magnificent legs 
were intended for. 

They carried him a clear 
twelve feet in some of the 
longest leaps for the ridge, 
and they carried him to 
safety, so far as we could 
read the snow. In the 
medley of hare-and-hound 
tracks on the ridge there 
was no sign of a tragedy. 
He had escaped again— 
but how and where we 
have still to learn. 

We had bagged our hare, 
—yet still we have him 
to bag,—and taking up 
the trail of one of the 
dogs, we continued our 
hunt. One of the joys of 
this snow-walking is hav- 
ing a definite road or trail 
blazed for you by know- 
ing, purposeful feet. 

You do not have to blunder ahead, breaking 
your way into this wilderness world, trusting 
luck to bring you somewhere. The wild 
animal or the dog goes this way, and not that, 
for a reason. You are watching that reason 
all along; you are pack-fellow to the hound; 
you hunt with him. 


Here the hound had thrust his muzzle into a | 


snow-capped pile of slashings, had gone clear 
round the pile, then continued on his way. 
But we stopped, for out of the pile, in a single, 
direct line, ran a number of mice prints, going 
and coming. A dozen white-footed mice might 
have travelled that road since the day before, 
when the snow had ceased falling. 

We entered the tiny road, for in this kind of 
hunting a mouse is as good as a mink, and 
found ourselves descending the woods toward 
the garden patch below. Half-way down we 
came to a great red oak, into a hole at the base of 
which, as into the portal 
of some mighty castle, 
ran the road of the mice. 
That was the end of it. 
There was not a single 
straying footprint be- 
yond the tree. 

I reached in as far as 
my arm would go, and 
drew out a fistful of pop- 
corn cobs. So here was 
part of my scanty crop! 
I pushed in again, and 
gathered up a bunch of 
chestnut shells, hickory- 
nuts and several neatly 
rifled hazelnuts. This 
was story enough. 











WHERE THE MUSKRAT CAME AND WENT. 


story of these prints? 
What purpose, intention, feeling do they spell? 
What and why ?—a hundred times! 

But the scientific books are dumb. Indeed, 
they do not consider such questions worth 
answering, just as under the species Mus 
they make no record of 
the fact that 
The present only toucheth 

thee. 
But that isa poem. Burns 
discovered that — Burns, 
the farmer! The woods 
and fields are poem-full; 
and it is largely because 
we do not know, and never 
can know, just all that 
the tiny snow-prints of a 
wood - mouse may mean, 
nor understand just what 
root and all, and all in 
all, 
the humblest flower is. 

The pop-corn cobs, how- 
ever, were a known quan- 
tity, a tangible fact, and 
falling in with a gray 
squirrel’s track not far 
from the red oak, we went 
on, our game-bag heavier, 
our hearts lighter that we, 
by the sweat of our brow, 
had contributed a few ears 
of corn to the comfort of 
this snowy winter world. 


| 


| 


that | 
| squirrel or not, and 


the jumping mouse, the | 








FOX TRACKS. 


For just an instant + 
I thought it was a 
weasel, so swift and 
silent and gliding ie. 
were its movements, <* 
so set and cruel 
seemed its expres- 
sion, so sure, so in- 
evitable its victory. io 
Whether it ever 
caught the gray 


what it would have 
done had it caught 
the big fellow, I do 
not know. But I 
have seen the chase often—the gray squirrel put 
to the last extremity with fright and fatigue, the 
red squirrel an avenging, inexorable fate be- 
hind. They tore round and round us, then up 
over the hill, and disappeared. 

One of the rarest prints for most snow- 
hunters nowadays, but one of the commonest 
hereabouts, is the quick, sharp track of the fox. 
In the spring particularly, when my fancy 
young chickens are turned 
out to pasture, I have 
spells of fearing that the 
fox will never be extermi- 
nated here in this untilla- 
ble but beautiful chicken 
country. In the winter, 
however, when I see rey- 
nard’s trail across my 
lawn, when I hear the 
musie of the baying 
hounds and catch a 
glimpse of the white- 
tipped brush swinging se- 
renely in advance of the 
coming pack, I cannot but 
admire the capable, cun- 
ning rascal, cannot but be 
glad for him, and mar- 
vel at him, so resourceful, 
so superior to his almost 
impossible conditions, his 
almost innumerable foes. 

We started across the 
meadow on his trail, but 
found it leading so 
straightaway for the 
ledges, and so continu- 
ously blotted out by the 


TRACKS OF 
WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE. 


ei 


The squirrel’s track wound up and down the | passing of the pack, that, striking the wallowy 
hillside, wove in and out and round and round, | path of a muskrat in the middle of the meadow, 


hitting every possible tree, as if the only road | 


for a squirrel was one that looped and doubled 
and tied up every stump and zigzagged into 
every tree trunk in the woods. 

But all this maze was no ordinary journey. 
He had not run this coil of a road for break- 
fast, because a squirrel, when he travels, say, 
for distant nuts, goes as directly as you go to 
your school or office ; but he goes not by streets, 
but by trees, never crossing more of the open 
in a single rush than the space between him 
and the nearest tree that will take him on his 
way. 





we took up the new scent to see what the 
shuffling, cowering water-rat wanted from 
across the snow. 

A man is known by the company he keeps, 
by the way he wears his hat, by the manner 
of his laugh; but among the wild animals 
nothing tells more of character than their 
manner of moving. You can read animal 
character as easily in the snow as you can read 
act and direction. 

The timidity, the indecision, the lack of pur- 
pose, the restless, meaningless curiosity of this 
muskrat were evident from the first in the log- 


What interested us here in the woods was | like, the starting, stopping, returning, going- 


the fact that a second series of tracks just like | on 


track he had plowed out in the thin 


the first, only about half as large, dogged the | snow. 


larger tracks persistently, leaping tree for tree, 


He did not know where he was going or 


and landing track for track with astonishing | what he was going for; he knew only that he 


accuracy—tracks which, | insisted upon going back, 

had they not been evi-| kept going on; 

| dently those of a smaller | right or to the left, yet kept moving straight 
squirrel, would have | ahead. 


* read to us most mena- 
cingly. 

As this was the mating 

season for squirrels, I 

suggested that it might 

have been a kind of 

Atalanta’s race here in 

the woods. But why did 

so little a squirrel want 

to marry one so big? 

They would not look 

well together, was the 

answer of the small 

a 1 boys. They thought it 

much more likely that 


but all the while 
that he wanted to go to the 


We came to a big wallow in the snow, where, 
in sudden fear, he had had a fit at the thought 


lof something that might not have happened to 


Every foot of the 
but if he 


him had he stayed at home. 
trail read, ‘‘He would if he could; 
wouldn’t, how could he?’’ 

We followed him on, across a dozen other 
trails, for it is not every winter night that the 
muskrat’s feet get the better of his head, and, 
willy-nilly, take him abroad. Strange and 
fatal weakness! He goes and cannot stop. 

Along the stone wall of the meadow we 
tracked him, across the highroad, over our 
garden, into the orchard, up the woody hill to 
the yard, back down the hill to the orchard, out 
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into the garden, and back toward the orchard | vanished as into the air. Close and mysterious | from New York staying there now?’’ asked 
again; and here, on a knoll just in the edge of | the silent wings hang poised indoors and out. George, eagerly. 








the scanty, skeleton shadow where the moon | Laughter and tears are companions. Comedy 


fell through the trees, we lost him. 


begins, but tragedy often ends the trail. Yet 


Two mighty wings had touched the snow | the sum of life outdoors and in is peace, 


lightly here, and the lumbering trail had 
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T nine o’clock on Novem- 
ber 29th Doctor Fisher 
and George Norton came 

from the railroad-station and 
entered the office of Eyden & Amer. At 
twelve o’clock on November 30th the train 
bearing Crevecoeur, the representative of the 
glass syndicate, on his way to Mexico would 
leave New York. So there was less than 
twenty-eight hours in which to close the con- 
tract for the glass, and to have it signed, sealed 
and delivered. 

The clerk informed George that Mr. Eyden 
had gone shooting on the New Jersey coast, 
and would not be back for three days. 

**Do you suppose I could reach him there by 
telephone ?’’ George asked. 


“No. He is at a little place called Duck 
Bay, south of Long Branch. He is fifteen 
miles from a railroad-station. No telegraph, 


no telephone, no anything.’’ 

George turned to Doctor Fisher. 

‘*Well, we shall have to let that pass. Now 
I am going up to see Mr. Crevecceur at his 
hotel, and if you want to do those 
errands you spoke of, you might do them 
now. I’ll meet you there in an hour and 
a half.’’ 

George had the good fortune to find the 
Belgian in his room at the hotel. He told 
him that he would take the contract at his 
price. 

** Excellent!’’ said Mr. Crevecoeur. 
‘*Now I will have my lawyer here at any 
time you say, and you can bring your 
lawyer to meet him. We both have copies 
of the specifications. ’’ 

**No, I did not get a copy from you,’’ 
answered George. ‘‘I copied down the 
essential facts from Mr. Eyden.’’ 

‘*Well, to make sure everything is all 
right, glance over my copy. I will just 
note the price on the corner.’’ 

He pulled out some folded sheets and 
handed them to George. 

George read them carefully. 
had finished, he said: 

“‘T have overlooked one very important 
point, Mr. Crevecceur. For some reason, I 
didn’t understand about the clause requir- 
ing that a bond of twenty thousand dollars 
should be put up by each side to insure 
the proper carrying out of the contract.’’ 

**But you can surely furnish such a 
bond as that ?’’ 

“T can in three days. But to get it 
to-day in New York — Mr. Eyden is out 
of town, and I know no one else here who 
could put it through.’’ 

The Belgian shook his head. ‘‘I’m 
afraid that is an absolute essential. Can 
you not find some one who will do it? 
Perhaps some bonding company might 
furnish the amount, or, if you could reach 
Mr. Eyden, I would be willing to take 
his bond for a limited time, and then you 


When he 


could manage another surety later, should you | 


wish.’’ 

George thought for a moment. 

“Tf you will give me until eight to-morrow 
morning I think I can do it.’’ 

‘*It gives me very little time,’’ Crevecceur 
said, ‘‘but I do not want to give the contract 
to the International Glass Company. I will 
tell you what I will do. I must leave to-mor- 
row at twelve without fail. I will tell the 
International people to have their man here at 
nine to-morrow with the contract—telling them 
at the same time that even then I may not give 
it to them. If you get here before nine with 
the bond the contract goes to you.’’ 

Just as George was hurrying from the hotel 
he met Professor Fisher, to whom he explained 
the situation. ‘‘Do you want to go with me on 
what may be an all-night trip?’’ he asked. 

**Yes. I haven’t had more fun for years.’’ 

They entered the office of a garage. 

**T want a touring-car to take us to Duck 
Bay, on the Jersey coast, south of Long Branch. 
I want to go there and return in the car. We 
may have to come home by night.’’ 

While the car was being made ready, George 
looked at road maps of the region. 

Up and down the New Jersey coast he looked 
without avail. Duck Bay was not of sufficient 
consequence to be marked anywhere. At last 
George turned to Professor Fisher. 

**Will you call up Eyden & Amer and see if 


they can tell you where it is and how we can | 


best get to it by motor? Meanwhile I’ll go 
back to the hotel, get some necessary things 
and a couple of caps. It may be cold.’’ 

When he returned to the garage he found 








| gladness and fulfilment. 





Professor Fisher on the side- 

walk and the car waiting. 
**To Long Branch first,’’ 

the professor directed the 


chauffeur. ‘‘They say the best we can do 
is to go by Long Branch and then follow the 
coast.’ 

They passed rapidly through the crowded 
streets from Forty-Second Street to Madison 
Square, swung into Twenty-Third Street and 
down to the ferry. 
on the other side, George looked up at the big | 
clock. ‘‘ Twelve o’clock,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 
must get something to eat here.’’ 

By one o’clock they were plunging along 
over sandy roads, passing through pleasant 
suburbs with well-ordered streets, and through 
boom towns where cheap houses were rapidly 
falling to decay, through woods and by the 
sea. 

As far as Long Branch they went swiftly 
enough, but beyond that point they had to make 
many stops to ask for directions. Minutes 
that soon began to mount into hours were lost 
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As they entered the dock | 





| dollars,’’ the man responded, cheerfully. 





‘*Yes, there is.’’ 

‘*How far is it from here?’’ 

** About six miles back.’’ 

George saw that the man was apparently a 
poor farmer. 

‘*T’ll give you five dollars to take us there the 
quickest way,’’ he said. 

The man stepped into the automobile. 

The chauffeur turned the car, threw on the 
high speed, and in a moment more they were 
rushing back. At every turning the farmer 
would point right or left, and the big car would 
respond. In ten or fifteen minutes they saw 
before them a rectangle of black with a single 
spot of light. The bluff on which the shooting- 
box was placed had a windbreak of low pines, 
and by these wound the road to the house. 
They stopped, and George went up and*knocked. 
A man in a white apron came to the door. 

‘‘Is Mr. Eyden here?’’ asked George. 

‘*He is,’’ was the reply. 

George heaved a sigh of relief. He turned to 
the car and handed five dollars to the farmer. 

‘‘Sorry you have to walk back,’’ said George, 
‘‘but I don’t want to use gasoline to take you 
there.’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ll walk six miles any time for five 


By this time Professor Fisher was out of the 
car, and he and George entered a long room 
lighted by a blazing log fire. 

‘*T’ll have to wake Mr. Eyden,’’ said the 
servant, and he departed up the stairs. Soon 
Mr. Eyden appeared, his pajamas covered by 
a fur coat. 

‘‘Why, George Norton, how did you ever 
find your way to this forsaken place at this time 
of night ?’’ 

**T came to find you,’’ said George. 





“This 





AT LAST, JUST ON THE STROKE OF NINE, THE CAR DREW UP AT THE HOTEL. 


in useless search. On two occasions détours 
of ten or fifteen miles were forced by false 
directions of men who said, ‘‘Oh, yes, Duck 
Bay? Sure, why, it’s right down here,’’ and 
sent the party off on a wild-goose chase. 

At six o’clock they came to a little town, 
where they filled their gasoline tank and lighted 
the lanterns. 

Stretches of sandy wastes, low pines and 
naked boughs passed into blends of meadow- 
land and fenced garden. Here and there a 
village with perhaps a dozen lights came into 
the white circle of the acetylene-lamps, then a 
sharp rise, and below, the great blackness and 
moan of the sea. 

Hour after hour dragged on until, in the last 
three villages, no lights and no wayfarers were 
seen. 


In the last cluster of houses, after a | 


vain attempt to rouse some belated soul, George | 


looked at his watch. It was quarter after 
eleven. The boy’s face was haggard in the 
light of the lamp, and Professor Fisher looked 
at him sympathetically. 

‘*Pretty hard, George, but the game’s young 
yet. 
to travel every road in Jersey.’’ 

‘‘Not many more left, I guess.’’ 
turned to the chauffeur. 
cross-road. 
the beach. ’’ 

It was a lucky choice. Just before them in 
the barren way they saw a man trudging along 
with a gun on his shoulder. 

They drew up alongside and repeated their 
queries. 

‘Know Duck Bay?’’ the man answered. 
**T’ve just come from there.’’ 

‘Do you know if there is a party of men 


George 
‘*We’ll try one more 


| about the Mexican contract ?’’ 


Don’t worry, we’ll get there if we have | 
| letter of identification which I could take back 


Take this road to the left down to | 


is Doctor Fisher, Mr. Eyden.’’ George told Mr. | 
Eyden of the events of the past three weeks, 
the discovery of the lake, and the analysis by 
Professor Fisher. ‘‘Doctor Fisher,’’ he added, 
‘*has been so good as to come down with me 
and confirm this part of the story.’’ 

‘I certainly can,’’ said the chemist. ‘‘I 
have seen the lake, made a careful investigation 
of the conditions about it, and I can say without 
hesitation that it is a very valuable property. 
It is an almost’ saturated solution of sodium 
carbonate. There is very little in the lake 
besides. It should be possible to work it at 
very slight expense, and there is enough of it 
to keep the mill running for years.’’ 

**T am so glad to hear that !’’ said Mr. Eyden. 
‘*So that is your father’s secret. But I presume 
there is something more urgent than this to 
bring you on this long journey to-night. How 


‘‘That is what I came down for,’’ said 
George, and he went on to tell of the instant 
necessity for a bond. 

“T don’t want to put you to too much 
trouble,’’ he said, ‘‘but if you could give me a 


at once and which would enable me to get a| 
bond, I should be very glad.’’ 

‘It’s just midnight,’’ said Mr. Eyden. ‘‘How 
long did it take you to come down from New 
York ?”’ 

‘About twelve hours,’’ was George’s reply. | 

‘*But we ought to do a good deal better going 
back. We were forced to stop so often to 
inquire our way.’’ 

**Ask your chauffeur what he thinks about 
hag 

The chauffeur thought it would not take | 
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more than seven or eight hours for the car to 
make the return trip. 

*‘T will go with you, then,’’ said Mr. Eyden. 
*“‘T can do very much more myself than you 
can do with any letter from me. I’ll get dressed 
and we’ll start at once.’’ 

The trip down had been slow enough to give . 
clear vistas of wayside landscape, but on the 
mad rush -home everything blurred into an 
indistinguishable gray, splashed here and there 
with the black of the waving pines. 

Higher and higher rose the low hum of the 
car as it rushed along, its minor changing to a 
major key, its low plaint swelling to a mighty 
roar as farm and town, deserted city street and 
lonely heath sped by. Crouched among the 
rugs in the tonneau, the passengers conversed 
little, but sat silent, staring out into the spinning 
blackness of the night. 

Mr. Eyden stopped at an open drug-store in 
the early morning and telephoned his lawyer 
to be at the conference. As the morning wore 
on they saw more and more plainly that it was 
going to be a close race. As they swung into 
the shori street leading to the ferry they saw with 
alarm that the clock read half past eight, and 
that the gateman was just closing the gates. 
George gave a shout, and the man paused while 
the car shot between the gates, up the roadway 
and on to the boat, just as the creaking chains 
told the moment of departure. 

As they crossed the harbor, the men chafed 
at the slow motion, stamping up and down in 
the raw morning air and watching the throng 
of workers by their side. Freed from the boat, 
George looked back. Only fifteen minutes more 
were left. 

At last, just on the stroke of nine, the car 
drew up at the hotel. They found Crevecceur 
standing at the door of his room, with a card 
in his hand. 


‘‘Just in time!’? he cried. ‘‘Their 
representative is down-stairs.’’ 
‘Tet him wait,’? said Mr. Eyden. 


‘*We’re going to take the contract now.’’ 

As they entered Crevecceur’s room, they 
found themselves in the midst of strapped 
and labeled trunks and bags. The law- 
yer who had been summoned was already 
there, and it was but a moment before the 
lawyer of the syndicate appeared. The 
contract was produced, the bond furnished, 
and the signed duplicates were returned to 
Mr. Crevecceur and to George with but 
a few moments’ delay. As they parted, 
George said: 

‘*How about the surplus stock ?’’ 

“IT will write you concerning that as 
soon as I get home,’’ replied the Belgian. 
‘*We will take half of it, anyway, and I 
think very possibly we can place the 
whole.’’ 

‘*Farewell, and a good journey,’’ said 
the visitors as they left the room. As 
they passed out of the elevator on the 
street floor Mr. Walter Gray was standing 
there, ready to ascend. When he saw 
George he greeted him effusively. 

‘Accept my warmest congratulations 
for your remarkable good fortune, Mr. 
Norton! I have just heard that you have 
discovered a sodium carbonate lake on 
your property.’’ 

George bowed coldly. ‘‘I may say that 
it is not the fault of your company if I 
have.’’ 

Professor Fisher and Mr. Eyden had 
gone on, and George started to follow. 
With no decrease of warmth, however, 
Mr. Gray held him back and continued: 

‘Our company, learning of the news, 
decided this morning to make you a 

magnificent offer. Frankly, we want your 
property quite badly, and I have been empow- 
ered to see you and offer a quarter of a million 
dollars for your property.’’ 

He stood back as if expecting to see George 
overpowered by the splendor of the offer. 

George smiled quietly and a little maliciously. 
*‘T am sure I deeply appreciate the generosity 
of the offer of the International Glass Company, 
but I have just signed a five years’ contract 
with Mr. Crevecceur. I must decline your 
offer.’’ 

For once the suave Mr. Gray was nonplused 
and speechless, and George went forth to meet 
the dawning of a better day. 

As George Norton went down the short road 
to the glass-house on his second return from 
New York, he saw a very different scene from 
that presented to his eyes when first, as head 
of the company, he saw the old mill. 

The biting northern wind swept down the 
valley between the snow-clad hills, and the 
dark, lowering sky made a gloomy background 
for the huddled buildings of the factory. 

But cold or gloom had little effect on the 
boy. He was warmed, body and soul, by a 
fire from within, the fire of success, success 
brought him by his own persistent effort. 

He looked up above the door of the office 
where, battered by years of winter snow and 
rain and bleached by many a summer sun, 
| the old sign still showed clear—‘‘Norton Glass 
| Company.’? 

He smiled proudly as he gazed, and said 
aloud, ‘‘They asked me how I could possibly 
do it. I couldn’t help doing it. It was for 
the Norton name.’’ 

THE END. 
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A SURVEYOR’S PREDICAMENT 
Toph BOSE TOLMAN, 


up our quarters with them. I was 
glad to accept, so far as most of our 
meals were concerned; but as the 
almost literally impenetrable. Like party was somewhat cramped for 
grass-spears in a mowing-field, the sleeping accommodations, we decided 
slender trunks stand close, none very tall, but | not to bother them at night, but to roll up in 
making up in number of branches what they | our blankets in the bush. 
lack in height. In their gloomy recesses an **At the end of two days we had the upper 
object ten feet off is invisible. part of the Neck pretty well run out. The 
To make one’s way through these dense | woods were not so thick as to make surveying 







are found weather-blighted jun- 


— places on the Maine coast 
gles of fir, spruce and cedar, 


thickets is a slow and painful business. The | hard, but they were fearfully dry, and I saw 


interlaced boughs, tough and springy, begin | we must be mighty careful about fire. 
close to the ground, as if the trees were half- “In the glades about forty sheep and a ram 
buried. It is like a succession of closely set | found pasture. Every now and then we ran 
cedar hedges, the stems in each row opposite across some of them. The ram didn’t offer to 
the open spaces in the rows on each side of it. | attack us, but kept a suspicious eye on our 
If anybody thinks this description exagger- | movements; he seemed to feel that the guard- 
ated, I wish he might talk with Dana McCor- | ianship of that Neck was especially vested in 
rison. Dana is a surveyor. Three summers | him. 
ago he put in some time running lines on ‘*The second night found us dead tired, and 
Scamman’s Neck. almost a mile from Camp Grant. We con- 
‘‘Scamman’s Neck,’’ according to Dana, ‘‘is | cluded not to go back for supper, but to eat 
a squash-shaped peninsula between the Kenne- | where we were, and then turn in. We built a 
bec and the Penobscot. A wealthy New | little shack in the spruces, munched a few 
Yorker had the idea that it would be a good crackers, and drank from the 
place for a summer colony. So he bought it, | brook, and then spread our 
and engaged me to make a survey. I was just | blankets on a soft bed of twigs, 
starting for myself then, and felt much pleased | first smearing hands and faces 
to get the work. | with tar and pennyroyal oint- 
‘‘August 10th found me on my way to the | ment to keep off the mosqui- 
Neck. I had engaged two chainmen, but at toes. 
the last minute one failed me, and I had no| ‘‘There was a touch of 
time to fill his place. So Jack Caswell and I | autumn in the air that night, 
went down alone. and a northerly breeze set the 
‘‘Jack was twenty-three, just my own age. | sprucetopsswaying. The sky 
Ile was an old school friend, who had started had that beautiful green tinge 
in a tittle late to learn surveying from the | which you see only when it is 
bottom. He was a hard worker and first-rate | very clear; and as dusk fell the 
company. His weight was his only drawback. | northern lights began to shim- 
Two hundred and thirty pounds is heavy for a|mer. Now and then a sheep 
business that requires so much moving about. | bleated mournfully. From 
Still, he handled himself better than a good | Camp Grant came laughter and 
many lighter men I’ve known. He made no| singing, mingled with the tink- 
unnecessary motions, and saved time by doing | tink, pinky-panky-punk of 
everything just right at the start. He madean | banjos. The sounds lulled us 
excellent chainman. to sleep. 
‘“‘My employer wanted a quick preliminary} ‘‘ ‘Hi, Mac! Hi! Hi!’ Jack 
survey, so we went down prepared to work | was shaking me. 
hard and fast from daylight to dark. There; ‘‘I woke, coughing. The 
was a summer hotel five miles off, but we didn’t | air was choky and stifling 
eare to waste time going back and forth. As| with smoke. Springing up, I 
the weather was warm, we planned to camp in | saw that the sky was alight to 
the woods. the north. The wind, which 
*‘Just before noon on the eleventh of August | was now blowing strongly, 
we struck the narrow isthmus connecting the | brought to us a peculiar rush- 
Neck with the mainland. We were in light | ing and crackling. It was the 
marching order, our outfit following in a wagon | sweep of fire through the 
a mile or so behind. |dry evergreens. Something, 
‘Right across the isthmus was pitched a | possibly a spark from the camp chimney, had 
camp belonging te some boys from a military | set the whole Neck aflame to windward. 
school. There were several tents, a flagpole **We were directly in the path of the confla- 
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flying the Stars and Stripes, and a wooden run- | gration, with a mile of woods behind us and on | 
The only thing for us to do was to | 


way from beach to beach, so that a boat could | each side. 
be launched on each side. strike straight for the sea, which, though we 
**A young fellow in blue was pacing up and /had not yet surveyed the lower part of the 
down, gun on shoulder. The minute he saw | Neck, we knew lay only half a mile south. 
us he brought his bayonet to a charge. “Tt was high time to be up and off, for the 
***Halt!’ he cried. ‘Who goes there?’ fire was coming down at the rate of several 
‘* ‘Friends,’ said I, humoring him. miles an hour; but we must save our outfit, if 
*** Advance, friends, and give the counter-| possible. My compass was worth thirty-five 
sign!’ he commanded. That stuck me. dollars, too much to throw away. I wrapped 
“* ‘Officer of the guard!’ he sang out; and/it in my blanket. It weighed about fifteen 
two or three fellows popped from a tent, and | pounds. 
took us in before the commander, and accused| ‘‘ ‘Take the ax, chain and staff, Jack!’ I 
us of being spies. After hearing our story he | cried. ‘Quick! We’ve no time to lose!’ 
pronounced sentence. ‘‘Jack gathered up his load, and we started 
“**T condemn you,’ he said, solemn as a| south ontherun. The woods were fairly open, 
judge, ‘to hard labor in this camp so long as | and we made good progress. The smoke blew 
you shall remain on Scamman’s Neck, said | over us. Louder and louder behind came the 
labor to consist in eating three square meals of | rush of the fire through the evergreens. Down 
Guild’s cooking daily. Cook, set plates for the | to the brook we hurried, splashed through it, 
prisoners.’ and found ourselves in a cedar swamp. 
“Well, I never sat down to a better dinner—| ‘‘If you’ve ever been in such a place you’ll 
fish chowder, hot biscuits, blueberry pie and | remember the long, bare, whip-like branches 


coffee. I saw Jack would not reduce his two | springing at right angles from the trees. How 
hundred and thirty pounds much if we ate with | they lashed and stung our faces! We pushed 





those boys. They insisted that we should take | on as fast as we could, stepping in mucky pools 


and on clumps of ill-smelling skunk-cabbage. 
At last we reached dry ground again. 
‘*As we entered a small glade, I heard a| 
bellow, and a black body shot toward me. It 
was the ram. He was apparently protecting | 
the retreat of the sheep. I have no doubt he 
laid the fire to us. | 
“‘T dodged him, but Jack, who was puffing 
behind me, received the full benefit of his charge. 
| Over he went, bowled down like a tenpin. He 
sprang up, thoroughly angry, and made a rush 
at the ram, ax in hand. But the beast eluded 
| him, and disappeared, probably following the 
| sheep through some path invisible to us. 

| ‘‘For a moment we stood confused. Jack 
| was rubbing his bruises and sputtering angrily. 
But it would never do to stop there. The smoke | 
| was now drifting over us quite thickly, though 
I could still see the stars through it. 

**Across the glade loomed a black wall of 

| trees, about twenty feet high. Somewhere 
through it ran the path the ram had taken, but 
we had no time to hunt it up. Jack was the 
first to speak. 

‘* ‘Straight for the water, old man!’ he cried, 
and plunged headlong into the evergreens. I 
followed close. 

‘It was perfectly black. Slash! A branch, 
springing back, caught me across the right | 
cheek. I clapped my hand on the spot, and 
took it away, wet with blood. Slash again, | 
on the left temple. Prod under the chin. | 


| Then a vicious dab beneath the eye frightened | 





“I CONDEMN YOU... TO 


SAID LABOR TO CONSIST IN EATING THREE 


SQUARE MEALS OF GUILD'S 


me. Leaping from the gloom, unseen and 
unexpected, the blows dismayed me. I slack- 
ened my pace to avoid the backward-springing 
boughs. I could hear Jack groan and give an 
oecasional exclamation. He was strong as a 
bull, but the trees were punishing him fearfully. 

‘With time and care we could have forced 
our way through the jungle without much dis- 
comfort. But we did not have the time. In 
less than ten minutes the place would be a 
furnace. 

**T stopped to rest. It was simply black all 
round, save that overhead the sky was redden- 
ing. Theroar behind had drowned the murmur 
of the surf. I could hear Jack’s heavy body 
crashing somewhere ahead, then the sound 
stopped. 

** “Hello, Jack!’ I shouted. 

*¢*1’m about in!’ he called back. That 
wouldn’t do. 

** *Keep up, old man!’ I cried. ‘It can’t be 
very much farther.’ But any distance at all 
was too far. We both started again. 

‘*T he flames were close behind now. A faint, 
ominous light began to steal through the gloom. 
Now and then a spark drew a scarlet line 
through the smoke overhead. What if another 
fire should start in front! 

‘With difficulty I mastered a mad desire to: 





‘head and shoulders. 
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leap head foremost into the velvety blackness 
before me. It would tear out my eyes, scalp 
me, crack my skull. But if I were not out of 
that fearful place in less than ten minutes I 
should burn to death, held upright by the 
trunks, as in a strait-jacket. 

‘*Perhaps I could get along faster by creep- 
ing. 

‘Down I dropped, actually finding it hard to 
reach the ground. The branches were so low 
that I could barely force myself under them. 
But at last, by putting my face close to the 
earth, I managed to craw! along. 

‘*A crackling and snapping behind made me 
turn my head. The fire was glimmering be- 
tween the trunks. Then came a horrified yell 
from Jack: 

** *Tt’?s caught ahead !’ 

**A sick panic seized me. I thought of the 
cool, spacious reaches of the sea. Should 
we then never gain it? It was hard to die 
there. 

‘fA streaming, flickering light began to grow 
in front. The fire had caught in the treetops 
and was working down and back. Broader 
and brighter it spread, until at last it reached 
the ground. We were hemmed in by walls of 
flame. 

‘*Halting, I struggled to my feet and stood 
breathless. What use to fight any longer? All 
would soon be over. 

‘‘Jack’s voice roused me. ‘Mac! Mac!’ he 
shouted. ‘This way, quick! I’ve found it!’ 

** *Found what?’ I asked, 
dully. Had he gone mad? 

‘**The sheep-path! The 
shore’s only two rods off !’ 

‘*That gave me strength 
for a minute or so: and J 
struggled toward him. But 
I was almost exhausted. At 
last I stopped, too tired to 
make another effort. 

***Mac!’ he cried again. 
‘This way !’ 

***Save yourself,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I can’t go a step 
farther.’ 

“T heard a crashing 
through the trees, and pres- 
ently Jack loomed up before 
me. He didn’t say a word, 
but grabbed me by the shoul- 
der and dragged me along 
by main strength. The 
branches tormented us 
frightfully, but at last we 
reached the path, and he 
pushed me down into it. 

“It was a low little tun- 
nel, with wool tufts sticking 
to the twigs on its sides. 
The fire ahead lighted it up. 
How were we ever to get 
through ? 

‘‘Jack stripped off his 
coat and threw it over his 
I did the same. Before 
my face was muffled I got a glimpse of the 
water at the end of the path, and that gave me 
new strength. I needed it. The fire was close 
around us now. With a rush it swept through 
the boughs overhead, roofing us with flame. 
Little blazing twigs began to fall. It was time 
to go. 

‘*Jack had put me in front. 
see that I got through. 

** ‘Now crawl!’ he cried, giving me a push; 
and we started. 

‘*But for the coats over our heads we should 
have breathed fire and perished right there. 
The whole thicket was now a sheet of flame. 
The very needles under our fingers were burn- 
ing. 

“*T butted on blindly, bumping against the 
trunks on one side or the other, on, on, through 
the terrible heat. Then all at once a cold wind 
struck my body, and I tumbled out head first 
on the sand, with Jack on top of me. 

‘*We lay for a while near the edge of the sea, 
while the fire blew over us. Our hands and 
faces were raw, our muscles ached, our clothes 
were tattered and scorched. But these were 
small things when we thought of the death we 
had escaped in that seven-times-heated furnace 
blazing behind us.’’ 
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of Kronberg, has been experimenting 

with carrier-pigeons as photographers 
of bird’s-eye views. Doctor Neubronner’s 
father, a Kronberg apothecary, was a 
carrier - pigeon enthusiast, and organized | back, and despatch it at once. A 
a sort of rural delivery by providing the | vigorous pigeon can carry seventy- 
country doctors round Kronberg with pig- | five grains’ weight in this way. 
eons, to which the prescriptions were en-| But one pigeon was false to its 
trusted. These the birds brought to the| trust. It never came home with its 
shop more quickly than any human mes-| burden for a month after its release. 
Senger could do. Where had it been? It occurred to Doctor 


A GERMAN genius, Dr. J. Neubronner 
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dealers from whom he bought his drugs. | brought home! 
Whenever he needed any medicament ina} Now the German patent office has granted 
great hurry, he would telephone or tele- | patent rights to Doctor Neubronner for this idea, 
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of jealously guarded frontier for- | 
tresses. The apparatus that Doctor | 
Neubronner has devised slings the | 
camera in a kind of harness over the | 
pigeon’s shoulders and back, so as not 

to interfere with its flight. The films 

|are four by five centimeters in size. A small | 


Doctor Neubronner, the son, added to | Neubronner that it might be possible to fit such | india-rubber ball, allowing the air to escape, | pigeons, with their cameras, would flutter 
this messenger service a parcel-post. He|a wandering pigeon with a tiny camera, and effects the opening of the shutter at regular | down, and thus take the views from a more 
sent some of his pigeons to the wholesale | see where it had been from the pictures it | intervals, so that eight bird’s-eye views, with | moderate height over the positions or for- 


| half a minute’s interval between each, have 
| repeatedly been secured. 
A transportable cote and dark room are pro- 


graph for it, and the dealer would attach a | and the German war office is a partner in the | vided for the training, feeding and transportation | to cast off all its traditions and take his 
tiny pack containing it to the pigeon’s | undertaking, and hopes through it to get views | of the pigeons, and the development of the | place in modern warfare? 


photographs. The Technical World, which 
describes the new invention, gives two views 
taken by pigeon photographers, one of the 
imperial park at Friedrichshof Castle, which 
is jealously kept private, and another of some 
works, which shows the place and even the 
details of the buildings to some extent. 

The German war office is considering the 
practical use of these pigeon photographers 
in connection with war-balloons. The bal- 
loon could be stationed so high as to be out 
of range from any projectile, and then the 


tresses of the enemy. 
The war-horse, military science now tells 
us, is going out. Is the dove of peace going 

















A BALLOON - DESTROYING GUN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
| pepe politician laments that now he is out 
of power his friends have deserted him. 
A man of his experience should have a better 
sense of the meanings of words. His friends 
have not deserted him, only those whose pro- 
fessed friendship had its origin in his or their 


selfish ends. 
ie spite of Saint Paul’s opinion that it is un- 
seemly for a woman’s head to be uncovered 
in church, the members of a church in Massa- 
chusetts have passed a resolution asking women 
attending the services tg remove their hats. 
Saint Paul might have felt differently if he had 
foreseen the ‘‘merry widow’’ hat. 
hina is an example of a nation which is 
showing itself not afraid to imitate other 
nations. Not long ago six graduates of the 
Women’s Medical School at Shanghai received 
their diplomas. The institution was founded 
three years ago, and its principal is a woman. 
Two of the essays read by the graduates were 
in English. . 


tb head of the Italian department of the 
New York police was assassinated lately, 


while in Palermo, at work on plans for keeping | 
Italian criminals out of the United States. | 


Thus is it again proved that criminals are 
fools, for in no other way could the importance 
of the work on which this policeman was 
engaged have been so well shown. 
resident Taft’s Cabinet will follow the 
fashion set in recent years, and get first- 
hand knowledge of the problems with which 
they must wrestle. Mr. Dickinson, the new 
Secretary of War, will soon go to Panama to 
inspect the canal; and Mr. Ballinger, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is planning to go to 
Alaska to investigate conditions in that territory. 
ermany has a resourceful government. It 
is using as an incentive to reluctant tax- 
payers a letter from Martin Luther, in which 
the great reformer says: ‘‘I gladly pay my 
groschen for the Turkish campaign, and hope 
I am among those who pay them willingly, 
for of grudging people there are enough. And 
I would also show a good example, and others 
can then say that Doctor Martin has helped.’’ 
hen a young man who has been termed 
‘the Booker Washington of the South- 
west’’ opened a school for negroes in a Texas 
city some ten years ago, he found the whites 
distrustful and unfriendly, and adopted as 
the motto of the school the words, ‘‘Strive 
always to treat others better than they treat 
you.’’ ‘Teachers and pupils were urged to try 
to live up to this principle, and the testimony 
now is that, so far as they and their neighbors 
are concerned, it has solved the race problem— 
as, in the long run, it would solve any other. 
W ireless telegraphy found a new field of use- 
fulness recently off the coast of California, 
when an oil steamship signaled that one of the 
sailors had fallen from the rigging and sustained 
injuries which had brought on severe hemor- 
rhages. Medical advice as to treatment was 
wanted. The wireless station on shore com- 
municated with a physician, who prescribed 
treatment for the sufferer. The vessel remained 
motionless until the doctor’s advice had been 
received by wireless, and then continued on its 
way. The only remaining step now is wireless 
treatment with wireless medicine. 


t is not alone in the coinage of silver that the 

question of ratio is vital. A Pittsburg woman 
has lately discovered that in the matter of 
borrowed eggs it is of considerable importance. 
When eggs were selling at the rate of fifty cents 
a dozen she borrowed a dozen from her neigh- 
bor. She returned the same number when 
they were selling at twenty cents a dozen. 
The lender was not satisfied with payment in 
depreciated currency, but demanded fifty cents’ 
worth of eggs. It took a policeman to compro- 
mise the matter, and an alderman put the 
women under bonds to keep the peace. Every 
housewife with a borrowing neighbor will regret 
that the grave questions involved in this contro- 
versy were not settled judicially. 


Yara British board of trade, having recently 
investigated the origin of the unemployed 
and very poor of London, reports that the 
countrymen who migrate to large towns are, 
for the most part, physically strong and of good 
character ; that such men generally obtain good 
employment, especially in outdoor trades and 
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‘in situations requiring special steadiness and 
trustworthiness; and that countrymen do not, 
|to any considerable extent, directly swell the 
|ranks of those who are in a chronic state of 
| unemployment in the towns. The unemployed 
' of this class are ordinarily town-bred. Probably 
all this is as true of America as it is of Great 
Britain. The country ‘‘ne’er-do-well’’ does 
| not go to the city, because he lacks the energy 
|to go, and inefficiency and vagabondage are 
| natural products of the city slum. 
resident Taft, according to the omniscient 
newspapers, is helping Mrs. Taft to make 
the White House a home. The idea is that 
these good Americans are going to try to live 
in the White House as they would if it were 
their private property, to relegate business to 
the executive office-buildings, to diminish the 
ceremonious trappings of high position, and 
make their friends feel ‘‘at home.’’ There are 
difficulties in the way. A public official, no 
matter where he lives, must resign himself to 
having his parlor turned into a conference-room. 
One of the most retiring of distinguished Amer- 
ican women recently complained that her house 
had become a public institution. Moreover, no 
American, shifting and restless as we are, ever 
feels quite at home in a house hired, or bor- 
rowed, for a limited time. It lacks the extra 
bay window that we put on ourselves, and the 
‘“‘ellum’’-tree in the front yard that father 
planted. 
&® © 


SUNRISE AT SEA. 


Here no earth profaned the sun; 
Heaven, ocean, did alone partake 
The sacrament of morning. 
Mrs. Browning. 


* 


THE PURPOSES OF A TARIFF. 
hile Congress is struggling with the 
H details of a new tariff law it may be 
helpful to those outside of Congress to 
consider the reasons for levying taxes of any 
kind upon goods brought here from other coun- 
tries. There are three such reasons which enter 
more or less into the purposes of the framers of 
all tariff laws except those of countries which 
practise free trade. 

The need of revenue may be put as the first 
reason for modern tariffs. Money must be 
raised for the support of the government. Ex- 
perience has proved that it can be raised easily 
by taxing imports. Revenue is the sole object 
of the present British tariff, with its tax on tea, 
coffee, tobacco, beer, wines, spirits, and similar 
things. 

After revenue, the framers of tariffs seek to 
help the business of their own country by levy- 
ing duties on foreign articles that might com- 
pete in the home market with domestic articles. 
In this country, for example, imported steel is 
taxed to help the steel industry at home; cotton 
goods for the benefit of domestic spinners and 
weavers, and so on through the whole list. 
That is, in selecting articles on which to levy 
a duty they pick and choose, guided by the 
amount of benefit they think they can do to the 
business of their own country. There are 
many persons, in and out of public life, who 
believe that a tariff levied for this purpose is 
both unjust and injurious, and that revenue 
should be the sole object of import duties. 

They are equally opposed to the third reason 
for a tariff, namely, the promotion of trade with 
foreign countries. Trade is encouraged by 
arranging for a reduction in the prevailing rate 
of duty on certain articles for the benefit of a 
country which will give a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the prevailing rates on certain other 





export. That is the kind of a tariff which 
McKinley urged in his last speech at Buffalo. 
The party now in power favors a system of 
tariff duties that will promote all three objects. 
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SECRET SERVICE IN RUSSIA. 


police in Russia were disclosed the other 

day, when Jevgenij Philippovich Azeff, 
one of the leaders of the revolutionary socialists, 
was denounced by his associates as a govern- 
ment spy. 

They were right. He was in the service of 
the police, and made it his business to know 
and inform the authorities what the revolution- 
ists were doing. In this way he prevented 
many murders, and after 1906, when he suc- 
ceeded in becoming a member of the central 
committee, did his work so well that not a 
single political murder planned by the committee 
was carried out. The prefect of St. Peters- 
burg was killed, however, during his connec- 
tion with the revolutionary body. Azeff had 
arranged for the arrest of the conspirators in 
advance, but as a good opportunity presented 
itself, they shot the prefect before the date fixed. 

The revolutionists charge Azeff with planning 
the murders and then betraying his associates 
to the government. The government says that 
the revolutionists planned the crimes, and that 
Azeff, as an agent of the police, prevented their 
execution. 

The revolutionary tribunal, sitting in Paris, 
has tried him and condemned him as a spy. 
When he was accused of acting in this capacity 





articles which the first country may desire to | 


ome of the methods eniployed by the secret | 








napkin makes spotlessness possible even for the 


he disappeared. If his old associates should 
find him his life would not be worth a farthing. 
He may be in the United States at the present 
time, or he may be in Europe. An English 
newspaper professed to have discovered him in 
London a while ago. 

The opponents of the present Russian gov- 
ernment join with the revolutionists in charging 
it with hiring this man to incite others to crime, 
that the revolutionists might be discredited. 
The government insists that it has never incited 
crime, but declares that it must protect the Tsar 
and his servants in office. 

As Russia came out of the dark ages a hun- 
dred years later than the rest of Europe, it is 
not impossible that Azeff was used for helping 
to get rid of persons disliked by those in author- 
ity, as well as for disclosing plots against the 
government. Be that as it may, Americans 
may be thankful that they do not ‘live in a 
country where such things are believed to be 
possible. 
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CHILDREN. 


They fling a sunshine o’er our hearts, 
And charm our cares away. Selected. 
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NAPKINS HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


n interesting study in the progress of civil- 
ization might be made out of the history 
of the table napkin. That article was 

in use in Rome in the first century, when by a 
curious custom each guest brought his own 
napkin. Martial tells in detail the story of a 
certain wicked Hermogenes who had a reputa- 
tion for stealing napkins. On one occasion, 
when none of the guests brought one, he found 
himself driven to the theft of the table-cloth. 

In 1616 an English play praised the increas- 
ing fashion of forks, ‘‘to the sparing 0’ nap- 
kins.’? Yet nearly fifty years later the gossipy 
Pepys complained that at a Lord Mayor’s 
dinner there were napkins for only a few of the 
most important guests. 

The napkin’s progress was but slow. Martial 
died at the end of the first century, yet at the 
opening of the twentieth there are many house- 
wives who recall the hemming of their first 
dozen of napkins as an event of household 
importance. Thirty-five years ago a boarding- 
school of good educational standing, in one of 
the middle states, did not prescribe table nap- 
kins for the two hundred students gathered in 
its dining-room. The great ocean steamers 
were reluctant to adopt the napkin for their 
long voyages. But now the officers show with 
pride the vast linen-closets, heaped with twenty 
thousand fresh napkins, which must all be 
laundered when the steamship reaches port. 

The one essential of the napkin is freshness. 
Better coarse and small and clean, than large 
and fine and wrinkled or soiled. The paper 


picnic or the cheap restaurant. The busy 
housewife need not scorn the dainty invention 
of the Japanese—so much to be preferred to the 
old-fashioned squares of red or yellow, war- 
ranted not to show the dirt. 
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SAWING WOOD. 


speaker at a public meeting in an Eastern 
A city recently made a statement which fell 

with a shock of dismay upon many ears. 
He declared that the time-honored occupation 
of sawing wood is fast becoming obsolete. The 
speaker himself, he said, had been brought up 
at the wood-pile; he had sawed wood all 
through his boyhood—had, literally, sawed a 
large part of his way through college; but | 
to-day his own boy could not saw wood if he | 
wished to do so. There is in that city, as in 
many others, no wood to saw. 

An experiment made not long ago by a certain 
other city is an interesting commentary upon 
the speaker’s declaration. The matter of public 
playgrounds was under debate, and it was 
finally decided, with a strange misapprehension 
of the significance and value of play, that it 
would be better to give its boys an opportunity 
for exercise than for recreation. 

It was therefore determined to give them the 
privilege of sawing wood. Whether the boys 
appreciated their opportunity, the record does 
not state, but the expense of securing and dis- 
tributing the wood and supplying the imple- 
ments wherewith to saw made the experiment 
too costly to be repeated. 

Current fiction, that most accurate mirror of 
any age, has already taken cognizance—although 
perhaps unconsciously—of the vanishing wood- 
pile. No longer do we find a hero of to-day 
sawing his way to fame. The comic papers, 
equally sensitive in many ways, but still domi- 
nated by the ghosts of ancient jokes, have not 
yet divorced the wood-pile and the tramp, but 
doubtless they will in time. It is a trifle be- 
wildering, of course. So long have we associated 
the wood-pile with greatness that we wonder 
perplexedly what substitute the new days can 
offer for its salutary discipline; how, without 
its stern friendliness, our heroes can achieve 
distinction. 

Yet somehow, after all, we still seem to have 
men among us, and every emergency reveals its 
master, steady-handed, at the helm. What the 
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can yet foretell. It is ours, however, speeding 
the old with courage, to greet the new with 
cheerful hearts. The wood-pile has gone. Yet 
somehow ‘‘discipline must be maintained,’’ and 
life will not fail to furnish the means. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


rom the reports of the first three months’ 
F experience of Great Britain in the pay- 

ment of old-age pensions, Americans can 
learn much which the experience of other coun- 
tries that grant such pensions does not afford. 
We are more like the English in such economic 
matters than like the rest of the world. 

Germany has an elaborate system of state 
insurance supported by the government, by the 
employer and by the employé. This insurance 
is against old age, and also against sickness and 
permanent disability. New Zealand, the first 
country to put the burden wholly on the gov- 
ernment, has, after twelve years’ experience, 
extended its first provisions to include something 
like the German insurance plan. 

The brief experience of Great Britain shows 
that advocates of old-age pensions in this 
country are likely to underestimate the number 
of applicants. Pensions have already been 
granted to six hundred thousand, one hundred 
thousand more than the British government 
estimated, and an increase has been necessary 
in the appropriation. The age limit, seventy 
years, is regarded by many as too high, and 
Great Britain, having once committed itself to 
the pension plan, seems likely sooner or later 
to reduce the age limit and increase expense. 

On the other hand, the government maintains 
that there is comparatively little fraud among 
applicants—that most of the cases are worthy. 
This fact, together with the fact that those who 
are technically paupers, who are in workhouses 
or draw outdoor relief, do not draw pensions, 
has partially dispelled the idea that old-age 
pensions will take away the incentive to economy 
and ‘‘pauperize England.’’ 

In view of the immense war pensions, the 
extension of service pensions for employés of 
state and private corporations, and the develop- 
ment of cheap insurance, Americans, who cul- 
tivate the spirit of self-help and individual 
independence, may continue long to stand alone 
as a Western nation without old-age pensions. 
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hysicians and health officers in the Southern 
States have lately been holding conferences 
to discuss an outbreak of pellagra in that part 
of the country. One of the most important of 
the conferences was that held under the auspices 
of the South Carolina board of health. Its pro- 
ceedings have recently been published. The 
disease, which is common in northern Italy and 
other parts of southern Europe, is frequently 
called Alpine scurvy, or Italian leprosy. Its ap- 
pearance in the Southern States began to be noted 
eighteen months ago, and since that time nearly 
two hundred cases have been reported. The dis- 
ease generally begins with a disturbance of the 
stomach, followed shortly by the appearance of 
red blotches on the skin. The blood becomes 
impoverished, and sometimes so great melancholia 
is induced that the sufferer loses his reason. The 
generally accepted theory has been that pellagra 
is caused by eating spoiled corn, but it has been 
learned that the disease prevails in districts where 
corn is neither cultivated nor eaten, and that it 
attacks persons in the country, whereas corn- 
eaters in the city are not affected. 
“ PD assengers riding on the platforms do so at 
their own risk,” according to the rule of 
almost all street-railways, and the statement is by 
no means a mere form of words. A Boston lad 
stepped from a car in order that two women might 
alight. As he boarded it again the car started 
suddenly, and he was injured. He sued the com- 
pany and got a verdict, but the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has set it aside on the ground that 
“by voluntarily becoming a passenger on a car so 
crowded that he could not get inside, he took the 
risks incident to transportation under these cir- 
cumstances.” It seems hard that an act of cour- 
tesy should lead to misfortune, and that this in 
turn should be met with a “served you right”; 
but such warnings are meant to discourage not 
the practise of courtesy, but the assumption of 


unnecessary risks. 

A’ soon as dirigible balloons and aeroplanes were 
so far perfected that the governments began 

to buy them for use in war, gun-makers began to 

devise guns which could disable the air -ships. 


| The Krupps of Germany have made such a gun, 
| and have also made an explosive shell that will 


fire the gas in dirigible balloons. The same shell 
will disable aeroplanes. The gun may be carried 
in an automobile, to chase the air-ships, or it may 
be mounted on a revolving field-carriage. It has 
been found effective against stationary balloons. 
Its effectiveness against balloons in motion will 
depend on the marksmanship of the gunner. 
or of the tercentenaries of which scientific 
men will take note this year is the making 
of Galileo’s first telescope in 1609. Itis not known 
just when he perfected his instrument, but the 
first news of it of which we have record is found 
in a weekly newspaper published in Strassburg, 
Germany, in May of that year. 
n “Arabian Nights” story has come to America 
from Constantinople by way of London. It is 
to the effect that the Sultan was asked to make 
his weekly visit to the mosque occasionally,on 
horseback instead of in a carriage, that his sub- 
jects might have a better view of him. The Sultan 


remained in thought a few moments, and finally 
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“Bless your heart! I can see them everywhere, 
and this house is full of their fragrance. Child, 
there isn’t a conservatory that can grow a thing | £ Cuti . 
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agreed to ride, “If a bay horse can be found with 
three white spots on his feet, one on each hind foot 
and one on a forefoot, a white spot between his 
eyes, and a tail reaching to the ground.” The 
officers who had made the request thought that the 
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Sultan had taken this way of denying their request, 
for they did not believe such a horse was in exist- 
ence. The diplomatists in Constantinople, how- 
ever, heard of the incident, and telegraphed the 
story to their governments. The King of England, 
on receipt of the telegram, sent out sixty messages 
to the famous stables of the country, inquiring if 
they could get such a horse. Lord Ribblesdale 
replied that he had one which he had bought from 
Richard Croker. The horse was secured by the | 
King, and arrangements have been made to send | 
him to Constantinople after he has been trained to 
pay no attention to disquieting sounds. The King 
has named the horse Rex Imperator. 
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SUPERSTITION. 


ll of Enid Thurston’s friends had a different 
A reason why she would never succeed as an 
artist, although they granted that her technique 
was good and her color sense unusual. 

“She likes to ‘loaf and invite her soul’ too much,” 
said Mary Wetmore. 

“No, she’s too vague, too purposeless,” Grace 
Ripley insisted. 

“You’re both wrong,” declared her studio-mate, 
Ruth Merritt. ‘“Enid’s too superstitious. She 
wouldn’t begin a study on Friday for anything, 
and when you think she’s ‘inviting her soul,’ ten 
to one she’s mooning over the salt she spilled at 
lunch, or because she walked under a ladder, or 
something of that sort. She loses a lot of time 
that way.” 

To what analytical lengths the discussion would 
have gone it is impossible to say, for a crash from 
the upper studio, followed by a despairing wail, 
made the girls rush madly to the scene of the dis- 
aster. They found Enid in tears, surrounded by 
broken glass. 

“What were you doing?” they cried together. 

“Oh, I was just posing for that study of Psyche 
that I want to do for the exhibition, you know, 
and somehow my foot slipped, and the mirror and 
everything went smash!” Enid sobbed. “Now 
I'll never, never, never succeed, I know! I’m 
born to bad luck!” 

“And how about my mirror,” demanded Ruth, 
“my Florentine mirror that’s broken into little, 
little bits? Doesn’t that count?” 

“QO Ruthie, I’m sorry, dreadfully!” wailed 
Enid; “and you may have my tapestry to make up. 
Only, can’t you see that it’s my future that’s shat- 
tered, too? Seven years’ bad luck! That’s what 
breaking a mirror means! Why, I might as well 
be dead and buried right now!” 

“You’d much better begin to work like fury, you 
mean!” scolded Ruth, picking up the fragments of 
her treasure. 

“So I will!” cried Enid, with sudden energy, for 
she had somewhere an all unconscious streak of 
dramatic humor. “If Misfortune is to overtake 
me she shall find me at my post.” 

Work she did, early and late, heedless of 
Fridays or signs or superstitions. 

“I’m hoodooed, anyhow!” she would declare. 
“All I can do is to work, work, work, and hope to 
hold off Fate.” } 

Little by little she forgot her fears in her great | 
interest, and daily her technique grew stronger, 
her thought clearer, her coloring more sympathetic 
and subtle, until, when “Psyche’s Mirror” was 
accepted and hung on the art club’s line, not only 
Enid’s friends gathered round it; the public looked 
at it and praised it, and at last the happy little 
ticket “Sold,” was slipped in the edge of the frame. 
it was, according to the critics, “A triumph of deli- 
cate, harmonious coloring.” 

“OQ Enid, you wonderful girl!” said Ruth 
Merritt, as they stood looking at the picture hand 
inhand. ‘“Nowaren’t you sorry that you doubted 
yourself so? Aren’t you ashamed of being so 
superstitious?” 

“Not a bit!” declared Enid, laughing, although 
the tears were in her eyes. “I think it’s awfully 
lucky I broke that mirror!” 
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“ THINKING” A FLOWER. 

oe Miss Katharine,” said the childish, un- 

even writing, “the mishun school has sent 
me a Easter lily and it is in the window where I | 
can see it and I love it. I could not send you any, 
but please I want to tell you that I thought you a 
flower—the butifiest white one you ever had. I 
thought it to you before any one was awake this 
morning. Your Little Friend 

“JANEY.” 

Katharine Sedgwick felt a mist before her eyes. 
All through the day before she had been girding 
at economy; not economy in necessaries,—that 
Was easy,—but the sordid economy that denied one 
the luxury of sending Easter flowers to friends 
who were especially needing comfort. Oh, for a 
box of silver dollars—kept sacred for flower-giving! 
There would be poetry in that. 

And now, from a little iron bed in a charity hos- 
pital, a child who had been perhaps three times in 
her mission-school class had sent her this blossom 
—“the butiflest white one you ever had.” 

That was a year ago. Since then Katharine 
Sedgwick has given more flowers to her friends 
than in all the other years of her life together. 
Sometimes she sends them in little white envel- 
Opes; sometimes by telephone. Only yesterday 
she called up a neighbor whose three children are 
struggling up from searlet fever. ; 

“I want you to know that I’m thinking you two 
dozen pink roses,” she said, after hearing the 
daily bulletin from the patients. ‘They’re on the 
mantel in your room, reflected in the mirror. And 
there’s a bunch of violets for that darling little 
Priscilla right on the white stand by the head of | 
her bed, and a dozen red carnations for each of 
the twins. The carnations are on the chiffonier. 
psn How I wish I could make them all come 

e? 

“Come true!” was the echo, for the neighbor to 

Whom she spoke is a woman who understands, | 
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WHISTLER AT WEST POINT. 


t is stated in Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s recent “‘Life | sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the 


of James MeNeill Whistler,” in that part which 
relates to his brief West Point career, that the 





and most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 


Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.{ Adr. 


great American painter was not “soldierly in | 


appearance, bearing or habit.” But if he did not| STAMPS @ 
|reach the required military standard, he was 


Several 
In one 


always able to jest away all criticism. 
stories bear upon the record of his failure. 
case he was under examination in history. 


“What!” said his examiner. ‘You do not know 
the date of the Battle of Buena Vista? Suppose 
yn were to go out to dinner and the company 
began to talk of the Mexican War, and you, a West 
Point man, were asked the date of the battle, 
what would you do?” 

“Do?” said Whistler. ‘Why, I should refuse to 
associate with people who could talk of such things 
at dinner.” ; 

He was called up for examination in chemistry, 
and given silicon to discuss. When requested to 
recite, he began: 

“Tam requested todiscuss the subject of silicon. 
Silicon is a gas.” 


“That will do, Mr. Whistler,” was the comment 


which ended his West Point career. 
“If silicon had been a gas,” said Whistler, after 





he had become famous, “I might have been a | 


major-general.” 


histler’s horsemanship is said to have been 


hardly better than his oe According 
to General Webb, it was not wholly unusual for 
him at cavalry drill to go sliding over his horse’s 
head. On such occasions Major Sackett, then in 
command, would call out: 

“Mr. Whistler, aren’t you a little ahead of the 
squad?” 

According to Whistler’s version to the Pennells, 
Major Sackett’s remark was: 

“Mr. Whistler, I am pleased to see you for once 
at the head of your class.” 


OLD-TIME PLEDGES. 


oe research, which has found safety-pins 
after present-lay models in ancient Crete, 
has dug up also examples of written pledges to 
abstain from gambling and excessive drinking. 
These documents have been discovered by Italian 
scholars in the archives of Milan. The Chicago 
News mentions two or three of the examples that 
have been found. 


In one of the records an oath is sworn on the 
Gospels by two men, Giacomo Pasquali and Ar- 
manino Duca, to the effect that for two years they 
will abstain from gambling in Pavia, or within 
three miles thereof, and will likewise refrain from 
inducing others to gamble on their behalf. 

In another document a man promises another 
not to gamble for a certain period, with the excep- 
tion of two denari a day, at a game called “‘bis- 
mentiro,” and also not to visit any inn for the 
purpose of drinking before the hours of vespers 
on Monday. 

The motive for these contracts is not stated; 
but it is presumed that they were entered into by 
employés whose masters wished to keep their 
proclivities in check. 

There is nothing in the documents to suggest 
the existence of any organization for the promo- 
tion of temperance, and the honor of being first 
in this field, therefore, still rests with Germany, 
where two temperance societies were founded in 
the sixteenth century. 
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HISTORIC WHITEWASH. 


t a certain dinner, described in a recently pub- 
lished volume of English reminiscences, en- 
titled ““Memories of Two Sisters,” Carlyle was 
among the guests. The philosopher was in high 
feather and inveighed against philanthropists, 
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| 
| 


somewhat to the annoyance of a Miss Eliot who | 


sat beside him, and was closely identified with 
good works. 


“The utter absurdity,” said Carlyle, ‘of men 
and women spending their lives trying to white- 
wash what God Almighty has made black and 
meant to be black, instead of doing good to un- 
fortunate honest people.’ 

Miss Eliot was not a philanthropist of the sub- 
missive sort. She looked from Carlyle to Froude, 
sitting at the otherend of the table, and pleasantly 
remarked to Dean Milman at her right: 

“Pretty well to talk about making black white 
when we are sitting between the whitewashers of 
Henry VIII and Frederick II, compared to whom 
our ragged children are white already!” 


AN INTELLIGENT JURY. 


he newspapers recently told the story of a bad 
small boy, who had come up before the juve- 
nile court charged with incorrigibility. A number 
of little girls had been called in to testify, and 
while the lawyers were arguing the case before 
the probation officer the judge took them into his 
private office. 


“Now, little girls,” he said, gravely, “most of 
you came here in behalf of the defendant. I have 
written my decision on a slip of paper. I want 
you each to take one of these — of paper, and 
write on it your opinion as to what the punishment 
should be—a good whipping by his mother, or 
several long years in the house of correction.” 

The judge left the amateur jury to their delib- 
erations for a few moments, and returned to find 
that they all favored the thrashing. 

“That is exactly what I had written!” he said, 
triumphantly. “The jury is dismissed.” 

The sentence was carried out on the back porch 
immediately. 

*e ¢ 


LOOKED LIKE IT. 


te of books are misleading, especially if you 
do not look within. The story is told of a 
man, the brother of a scientist, who went to a 
book-shop to buy a present. He told the clerk 
that he wanted some kind of a volume dealing 
with natural history to give to his brother, a 
zoblogist. Could he recommend one? 

The clerk 
ing air. At last he pulled down a book. 

‘This would interest him,” he remarked. 
by one of our best authors.” 

“Let me see it,” said the purchaser. 

The clerk handed it to him. On the back 
large letters, was the word “Anthology.” 

“All about ants,” commented the clerk. 
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Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients | 


purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations, for 
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With Inner-Waist equipped with ex- 
tensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengtheniny, all in one, and sell- 
ing at the low price of ®1.00. So easy 
to put on that the youngsters can 
quickly dress and undress themselves. 
Made of Khaki and of striped and 
checke@ Ginghams and Galateas. Sub- 
stantially made for hard wear; washa- 
ble, fast colors. 

Ask your dealer. Ifhe hasn't it, send 
us #1.00, stating color and material 
desired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail a suit to your address. Ifnot satis- 
factory we will return your money. 
This is the biggest dollar's worth ever 
offered in boys’ garments. 
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ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
is a combined Varnish and 
Stain which does not obscure 
the grain of the wood like 
paint. Far more durable 
than ordinary varnish, rich 
in tone, produces natural 
wood effects. 
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|] by any one, Easy to keep 
clean, sanitary, very eco- 
| nomical. Dries quickly, is 
not affected by water, does 
not mar, shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches. 
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The only floor finish that 
satisfies practical painters. 

Made in Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Malachite Green, Trans- 
parent; also made in Velvet 
Black for chandeliers, picture 
frames, open grate fixtures, 
or anything else (metal or 
wood) on which a dead black 
is desired. 

Our Booklet, “Care of 
Floors,”’ mailed free on re- 
quest. 
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is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
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Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 
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THE SONG OF THE 
ER LILIES 





e are the lilies, who mutely and graciously 
bring 

Out of our sweet, sheltered chambers, the mes- 
sage of spring; 

Mid the meek blossoms of April set stately and 
tall, 

Queening it gently and musingly over them all; 

Tenderly nurtured, and garnered with love and 
with pride, 

Flowers of worship and mystery, clothed as a 
bride ; 

We are the festival lilies, immortally fair, 

Hear, then, the message we bring to the children 
of care. 

Have ye not known of our planting, bulbs shriv- 
eled and stark, 

Hidden away like the dead, in the dust and the 
dark, 

Lying in deepest oblivion, children of doom, 

Lost to the eyes that are eager for glory and bloom? 

Have ye not known of our rising,—the stems that 
unfold, 

Mounting, and budding, and opening in whiteness 
and gold? 

We of all witnesses, we are the chosen, the blest, 

Rising most royally out of our patience and rest! 

Heed, then, the message of Easter, ye children of 
care, 

Told by the festival lilies, immortally fair. 

If ye have given your dearest to silence and sleep, 
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If ye have buried your hopes, ah! so bitterly deep, | 


Lock to our glory, and see, with awakening eyes, 

How the lost beauty shall truly and gladly arise! 

See all around you the lovely reviving of earth, 

Flowing of sap and of water, new blooming and 
birth. 

We, on your altars, are symbols of power and life, 

Springing exultantly, free from old sorrow and 


strife ; 

Ponder us, then, as we give you the thrice-blessed 
theme: 

Man’s resurrection is truer than longing and 
dream ; 

He Who hath bade you consider our growth and 
our bloom, 

First-fruit of death, has arisen from slumber and 
gloom ; 

Ye with His life shall be quickened,—oh, listen 
and hear! 

Breathing in loveliness, bring we the song of the 
year, 

Bring we the song that is solemn and tender and 


wise, 
Message of Easter and springtide: 
YOUR DEAD SHALL ARISE! 
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THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 


t was just after Easter, and 
| a half-dozen men lingered 

after their luncheon at the 
club, discussing a matter which 
had been committed to them, 
and for the consideration of 
which they had come together. 
They found themselves in 
agreement sooner than they 
expected, and the report which the chairman of 
the committee had drafted was approved without 
modification and signed by all; and so there 
was a little unexpected time at the end of the 
meal in which none of those ordinarily busy 
men made haste to go. They had got into 
conversation about Easter, and the topic had 
reached a level of general interest. 

There never had been a more perfect day, 
they all agreed. The air had been balmy, the 
grass had been green, the birds had sung, the 
churches had been filled to overflowing, and 
the day had left a most pleasant memory. 

But what had the day really meant? There 
was some quotation of sermons, either as heard 
or as reported in the newspapers, and some 
comment on the change of emphasis in Easter 
preaching now and in former years. And there 
was some tendency to agree that the hope of 
personal immortality seemed less large in the 
mind of the man of to-day than in the mind of 
men of other generations. 

** After all,’’ said one, ‘‘the question is not 
how long we live, but how well. This life is 
quite as long as most men make good use of, 
and I don’t know but it is as long as I care for. 
One world at a time is enough, and if there 
is any other, it will take care of itself when it 
comes. ’’ 

Others spoke in the same vein, and this 
appeared to be the general feeling among the 
men present. 

Near the end one of them spoke who had been 
a silent yet deeply interested hearer of all that 
the rest had said. Said he: 

‘*T wo weeks ago I was called back to the old 
home by a message that my mother was dying; 
and I sat for the greater part of the two days 
that elapsed until the end came, holding her 
hand on one side, while my father held the 
other hand. 

‘‘She was conscious to the end. She faced 
death without fear, though she was a somewhat 
timid woman. 

‘*Those were sad hours, but beautiful hours ; 
and she was abie to live over with us the years 
of the past, and to tell us her hopes and her 
wishes. We had never realized before—no man 





|man’s heart that made all academic discussion 


| where you would find more books and furnishings. 
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can realize until he goes through that experi- 
ence—what the fulness of life is. 

‘“‘We saw the change approaching. My 
father, who had walked by her side for more 
than fifty years, said, ‘She is nearing the shore ; 
she is nearing the shore!’ Then came the last 
breath, and the death-rattle, and my sister cried, 
‘Oh, what is it?’ for she had never heard that 
terrible sound before. 

“What is it—this thing we call death? It 
is a beautiful thing—my mother’s death was; 
yet it is an ominous and a terrible thing. What 
is it? And what is there beyond it? 

‘‘T agree with what you have been saying, 
yet it is not all I want. I came to this Easter- 
time with a deep yearning for a word of positive 
comfort, and I have heard it—the clear faith 
of my mother reaffirmed in the words, ‘I am 
the resurrection and the life.’ I believe in the 
immortality of the soul. I believe in my 
mother’s religion. And this has. been for me 
a beautiful Easter.’’ : 

There was something in this bit of a business 





seem out of place. The conference ended, and | 
as each man passed out he took the hand of 
the man who had last spoken, but few of them 
said anything. 
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AUTOMOBILE INN - KEEPING. | 





thankful for the “intrusion” of the auto- | 

mobile into the quiet country. She lived | 
ten miles away from the nearest railroad, and it 
was difficult to get summer boarders, and to 
market the butter and eggs and chickens. To 
add to the troubles, there was a heavy mortgage, 
and things seemed to be pointing to a removal to 
town. At the last moment, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, the eldest daughter suggested 
opening an inn for automobilists. 

“From the start we wanted to brighten our home 
and add to the value of the farm,” said the woman. 
“The house is old-fashioned, and besides the 
kitchen there are eight rooms. They were pretty 
bare when we began to take in the automobilists, 
but now there are not many farmhouses in the state 


| O* farmer’s wife, at least, has reason to be 


“One of the boys took a course at the Agricul- 
tural College of Cornell University, and the other 
went to the Institute of Technology in Boston. 
When he finished there he took a job that was 
waiting for him, and got married. is specialty 
is electricity, and he wired our house and put in 
electric bells. That is one of the conveniences we 
should never have had if we hadn’t opened the inn. 

“We don’t pretend to give our visitors anything 
fancy to eat; just the things raised on the farm 
well cooked and served. My niece has studied 
domestic science, so she knows how to cook by 
the new methods, while I can do about as well as 
the next one with my old recipes. 

“The people who stop here know that they can 
always get plenty of milk and butter and eggs and 
poultry, preserves and —s and pies, cakes 
and bread as good as, if not a little better than, 
anywhere else. Some tell us that they come a 
hundred miles out of their way to spend a night at 
our place and eat our cooking. 

“Another way we take in a considerable sum is 
by —— up luncheons. It isn’t often that a 
Se y comes to us that doesn’t want to take a 
uncheon with them. We pack the luncheons in 
fresh, clean pease boxes with paper napkins, so 
that they look nice, and can be eaten and carried 
without any bother. 

“During the last two years my niece has built 
up quite a trade selling pickles, preserves and 
home-made bread. Guests who take a fancy to 
our pickles and preserves often want to buy a few 
jars for their home use. 

“We could sell eggs also by the gross if we 
could supply them to our guests fast enough. The 
demand for eggs was so great at one time that we 
had to make a rule not to sell more than a dozen 
to the same party. 

“One lady who has been yee with us for 
several years several times each season told me 
once that she didn’t have any fault to find with a 
neighbor’s inn except the new oak furniture. I 
could have told her, too, that those people 
learned the city people’s way of making cake 
without eggs and bread with baker’s yeast. 

“T have found, after all’s said and done, that 
what folks want when they come to the country 
is good country — hat is what we give 
them at our inn—plenty of it, with fresh, clean 
linen, and china that is washed and polished till 
it shines. We no longer have a mo gage on the 
farm, and we have money in the bank.’ 
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THE MOTHER OF ALL SAILS. 


here is a sort of sail which may be called the 
T original of all sails. Mr. Hilaire Belloc sug- 
gests this in “Esto Perpetua,” his book of 
Algerian studies and impressions. It is the sail 
with which antiquity was familiar. It brought 


The Norwegians had it when they were pirates a 
thousand years ago. They have it still. It is 
nearer a lug-sail than anything else, and indeed 
the Deal luggers carry something very near it. 


It is almost a square sail, but the yard has a 
slight rake and there is a bit of a peak toit. Itis 
the kind of sail which seems to come first into the 
mind of any man when he sets out to use the wind. 
In its original form it is to be seen continually 
to-day, hoisted above small boats in the north of 
Europe. But this sail is too simple. It will not 
go close to the wind, and in those light and variable 
winds which somehow have no force along the 
deck it hangs empty and makes no way, because 
ithas no height. 

Now when, during that great renaissance of 
theirs in the seventh century, the Arabs left their 
deserts and took to the sea, they became for a 
short time in sailing, as in philosophy, the teachers 
of their new subjects. 

They took this sail which they had found in all 
the ports they had conquered along the Mediter- | 
ranean coast,—in Alexandria, in Cyrene, in Car- 
thage, in Casarea,—they lightened and lengthened 
the yard, lifted the peak up high, clewed down the 
foot, and very soon had that triangular lateen sail 
which will, perhaps, remain when every other 
evidence of their early conquering energy has 


iP ared. 
th such a sail they drove those first fleets of 
theirs which gave them at once the islands and 
the commerce of the Mediterranean. It was the 
sail which pane their invasion of the northern 
shores, and the unhappy subjection of Spain. 
Europeans haye for now some seven hundred 
years, from at least the Third Crusade, so con- 
my A used this gift of Islam that they half-forget 
its origin. You may see it in all the Christian 
harbors of the Mediterranean to-day, in every port 
of the Portuguese coast, and here and there as far 








| the convenience of handling. 


north as the Channel. It is not to be seen beyond 
ChesSeurg, bes in Cherbourg it is quite common. 

The harbor-boats that run between the fleet and 
the shore hoist these lateens. Yet it is not of 
European making. It bears a foreign mark, 
which is very distinct, and which puzzles ever 
northerner when he first comes across this sail—it 
reefs along the Zz . ’ 

Why it should do so, neither history nor the 
men who handle it can explain, since single sails 
are manifestly made to reef from the foot to the 
leech, where a man can best get at them. 

Not so the lateen. If = carry too much can- 
vas and the wind is pressing her, you must take it 
in from aloft, or, it must be supposed, lower the 
whole on deck. And this foreign, quaint, unusual 
thing which stamps the lateen everywhere, is best 
seen when the sail is put away in the harbor. 

It does not lie down — ne deck, as do those 
in the north, but right up along the yard, and the 
yard itself is kept high at the masthead, making a 
great bow across the sky, and—one would - 
tempting Providence to send a gale and wreck it. 

Save for this mark,—which may have its uses, 
but seems to have none and to be merely barbaric, 
—the lateen is perfect in its kind, and might be 
taken with advantage throughout the world, as it 
is peengnees all this united sea, for the uniform 





sail. 

This kind of sail is, for small craft, the neatest | 
and swiftest in the world, and, in a general way, | 
will lie closer to the wind than po other. | 

Our own fore-and-aft rig is nothing else but a 
into mainsail, foresail and jib, for 
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e breaks his prison doors and gains the light, 
Winged for the world, a new-created thing, 

Yet on the threshold trembles, faltering, 
So fearful of the flight! 
The safety of the little house behind! 
The strange, wide aisles of air, the windy spaces! 
The myriad flowers with their upturned faces 
Whose beauty strikes him blind! 


Will it be so at last, I muse, with me, 

When sudden on my sheltered sight shall burst 
Th’ unwritten glory of that golden, first 

Day of Eternity? 

Nay, souls are different. God will let it be 
That, as a fearless child when night is done 
Robes for the day, this mortal shall put on 

Its immortality! 





WORKING FOR THE CITY. 


man who, like many other men of experience, 
A likes to point his theories with a story, is 
deeply interested in the government of the 
small city in which he lives. He has been much 
distressed at the obvious waste going on in de- 
partment after department before the eyes of 
every one. One day, in the desire to investigate 
conditions at first hand, he had the little experi- 
ence which he afterward told as follows: 


On Pleasant Street I found five men sitting on 
the fence by the roadside. One of them was 
dressed in a very handsome suit of clothes, and 
was smoking a large cigar. The others were plain 
workmen. In the road stood a dump-cart just 
over a place where the macadam had worn through. 

I said to the man in the good clothes, ‘‘What are 
all these fellows waiting for?” 

“They’re going to repair that break in the metal,” 
he replied. 

“Are you working with them?” I asked. 

7 said he. “I’m here just to see that they 
work. 

‘What does that big chap with the sweater do?” 

“He drives.” : 

- about the man next him—what does he 


“Why, he takes out the pin in the cart when it 
comes to dumping.” 

“T see. And the other two?” 

“Oh, they’re just diggers, both of ’em.” 

“But why don’t they dig, then?” 

“They haven’t got any shovels, sir, and we’re 
waiting for the superintendent of highways to 
come along, because we haven’t got anybody to 
send for them.” 

I found that the shovels were in a city barn just 
up the street, so I went after them myself, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing at least two of the 
gang begin to scratch gravel. 

The well-dressed man started in watching them 
work in earnest, and there I left him. 


SHE FOLLOWED INSTRUCTIONS. 


n a certain city, which shall be nameless, a 
literary man had asked his wife, as she was 
starting down-town, to buy a pair of shirts for 

him. She asked him what kind, and he answered, 
“Size fifteen.” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Two dollars.” 

“But I want to know —” 

“Oh, the color? Well, I’ve plenty of white shirts. 
Get me something that won’t show soot. Now 
don’t bother me any more, please. I’m at work.” 

She did not bother him any more. She went 
—_, and in the afternoon returned with her pur- 
chases. 

“Here are your shirts, John,” she said, laying 
them down before him. 

eine , they’re coal-black, Lucinda!” he ex- 
claimed. 
“Yes, that’s the only kind that won’t show soot. 
They are just what you told me to buy. Now 
don’t bother me by talking about them. I have 
got to go and look after the children.” 

Being “game,” John took his medicine without 
protest. 

* ¢ 


A FIGHTING WHALE. 


mong the tales of the whale fishery, told by 
John R. Spears in “The Story of the New 
England Whalers,” is that of the loss of the 
Ann Alexander of New Bedford. This ship was 
on the “Offshore Grounds,” west of Chile and 
Peru, when on August 20, 1850, a “‘pod’”’ of whales 
appeared, and three boats were lowered, Capt. 
John 8S. Deblois going in one of them. The mate’s 
boat soon struck one of the ‘‘pod,” but the mon- 
ster instantly turned with jaws open, and the men 
fled overboard just in time to save their lives. A, 
moment later the whale bit the boat to pieces. 
Captain Deblois at once pulled in, picked up the 
boat’s crew, and shifted a part of them to the 
second mate’s boat. Then both the captain and 
second mate started to attack the whale, which 
had_ been busy meantime biting at the pieces of 
the boat it had destroyed. In the usual course, a 
d would not have noticed the 


whale thus enga 





approach of the 


oats for a second attack; but 





this one had its eyes open, and it turned to meet 
the enemy more than half-way. 

——s forward with a force and speed that no 
boat could escape, it grasped the second mate’s 
boat, as it had that of the mate, and literally made 
kindling-wood of it. 

When Captain Deblois had once more picked 
his men from the sea, he headed for the ship, and 
when there he sent the mate to gather up the oars 
and such other débris as might have escaped the 
ay of the whale. In his view, it was his duty to 
fill his ship with oil, and not to “‘whale for glory,” 
as persistence in fighting a whale of this kind was 
sometimes called. 

The mate, however, was of more reckless dis- 
position. e ry to get within range of the 
whale and thrust a lance into it. Unfortunately, 
however, he failed to reach a vital point, and the 
whale, ignoring the small boat, made a dash at the 
ship. e struck her abreast of the foremast, and 
crushed in her side. She sank so quickly that the 
erew was unable to secure anything, and_ they 
would have perished speedily in their open boats 
but for the fact that they were picked up by an- 
other whale-ship. 
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TOO OFTEN EXPOSED. 


*“ Tt doesn’t seem to me that it’s worth as much 
| money as you folks paid out, to have a man 
read your character out of your features,” 
said Mr. Haskins, mildly. ‘The way to find outa 


| woman’s character, or a man’s, either, is to —” 


“How did you know anything about it?” de- 
manded his wife, turning upon him from the iron- 
ing-board. 

“Why, as I was f J 
hailed me and toled me in, 
but his wife broke in. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “that’s just what 
Elmira Green and I knew would happen! As we 
said, if ever there was a true word spoken, ’twas 
when that phyzogomy man said that folks with 
open-nostriled noses could never be depended on 
to keep an — to themselves. Elmira and I 
hesitated about taking Sally with us, but she was 
keen set to go. Now ’twill be all over town. What 
are you nodding like a mandarin for, Si Haskins, 
I'd like to know?” ; 

“?Twa’n’t Sally told me,” said Mr. Haskins, 
oa. “She never yipped about it; but as soon 
as I’d fixed a slamming blind for her—that was 
why she called me in—I started right along, and 
as I was 0 — her gate, Elmira Green hove in 
sight, and she called tome to know if _— ——_ 
any more cold — from sitting in that 
drafty _waiting-room of the professor’s. And I 
said, ‘What professor?’ and then —”’ : 

“You needn’t tell any more!” snapped his wife. 
“I’m disappointed in Elmira, I must say. Still, 
when I recollect what he said about the shape of 
the ears, I —” ‘ 

“Look here, Mandy,” said Mr. Haskins, firmly. 
“T reckon ’twould be a good deal better if you d 
give up laying talk to open-nostriled noses and 
queer-shaped ears and recollect what old 
Cummings said when Elmira showed him her 
tongue once. 

“*There don’t seem to be much the matter with 
it,’ he said, ‘excepting that it looks a little sun- 
burned toward the front, Elmira.’ ”’ 


oing by Sally Hobart’s, she 
> began Mr. Haskins, 
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SHOPPING. 


r. May, large, fat, cheerful, had been shop- 
M ping with his wife. They had spent the 
better part of a day at it, and reached the 
station just in time to catch the five-forty train 
home. In the car Mrs. May found a friend, with 
whom she began to converse earnestly, leaving 
Mr. May to the friend’s husband. He, too, had 
been shopping, as his armful of bundles testified. 


“Don’t you hate it?” he said to Mr. May. 

“Hate what?” asked May, innocently, with no 
apparent worry on his face. 

“Hate this shopping, I mean. But there’s no 
reason why you should; you haven’t been buying 
anything at all. I can’t see,” he looked his ¢om- 
yanion over, “that you have a single package. 

ou haven’t been 1° @ Aid 
threw back his head and laughed. 
“My dear Tom,” he said, ‘‘Mabel and I started in 
at eleven o’clock. We went to three furnishing 
stores, five department stores, and one grocery 
shop—I know because I counted ’em. Three and 
five and one makes nine, doesn’t it? Yes, I guess 
that’s right. 

“We had lunch at the fourth department store, 
if you can call a chicken sandwich the size of your 
watch a lunch. We talked to forty-one salesgirls, 
one of whom was a man—I counted those, too. 
And now you say I haven’t been shopping!” 

“All I can say is,’ remarked the other, smiling, 
“that you weren’t made into a pack-animal the 
way I was. Yas you had the stuff sent home?” 

“Not a bit of it!’ exclaimed Mr. May. “I’ve 
got it with me. Here it is.” 

He dived into one coat pocket, then another, 
and finding nothing there, struggled his way into 
his trousers pocket. Finally, on the left side, he 
zot hold of what he wanted. A pull, and he had 
jerked forth a diminutive package, which he held 
up for Cooper to examine. 

“There you are!” he said. “Nine stores and 
forty-one clerks, and this as a result!” 

“What is it?” asked the other. 

“A box of celluloid hairpins for the cook.” 


*® © 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


little knowledge of a language is as dangerous 
as a little knowledge of anything else. An 
engineer in charge of the construction of a 
railway in Mexico, who had a limited acquaintance 
with Spanish, found this to be the case, says a 
writer in the Baltimore Herald. He had the idea 
that by combining what he knew with some care- 
fully selected English, he could make the pedns 
employed on the job understand him. 


In his vocabulary were these words: Para, stop; 
ustedes hombres, you men; piedras, stones, and 
via, road. 

One day the engineer was walking up the track, 
and saw a lot of standing round doing 
nothing. So he stopped and said: 

__*Ustedes hombres, why are ia standing around 
idle? Take those piedras and throw in the middle 
of the via.” 

The always pe Mexicans smiled and said, 
“Si, seftor,” and the engineer marched away. 

They debated what he meant, and decided he 
wanted the stones thrown on the other side of the 
track. They started to do that, and back came 
the engineer. 

“Para, ustedes hombres, para! Didn’t ustedes 
hombres hear what I said? Didn’t I tell ustedes 
hombres to take those piedras and throw them in 
eae of the via?) Why don’t you do what I 
sa! 9 


"As he marched awa , the pedns said suavely, 
‘Si, sefior.”’ . . 


They had another consultation and decided that 
what he wanted was to have the piedras thrown 
clear across the track in the other direction. So 
they began tossing the stones back again. The 
engineer came rushing back, shouting: 
“Pdra, para! What is the matter with ustedes 
? Do ustedes hombres take me for a fool?”’ 
He paused, and the pedns, believing that he had 
come to the end of his speech, bowed gravely and 
said, “Si, sefior.” 
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Music by Grace H. WARNER. 
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THE PROCESSION. 
By Elizabeth Price. 


hey did not know they were having a pro- 

cession. They thought they were simply 

on their way to school, each a nice-look- 
ing, well-dressed boy, with a pile of books 
strapped together and hanging over his shoulder. 
They were about a square apart—Peter in the 
lead, making no noise of any kind, even wearing 
rubber soles on his shoes; Paul bringing up 
the rear, making noise enough for both, for he 
Wore pegged shoes, and set them down as if 
he meant them to stay where he put them. 
And whistle! Why, he could outwhistle any 
blackbird ! 

They were not acquainted with each other, 
for Peter was a newcomer at the school, and 
Paul usually went round the other way. 

It was a bright spring morning when the 
procession took place, and everybody liked the 
side of the street where the sun shone warmest, 
coaxing the baby leaves overhead farther and 
faster out of their winter cradles. Quiet Maple 
Street was turned into a regular playground, 
for groups of little people were having lovely 
times all along its wide pavement. 

It was just as the boys turned into Maple 
Street that this story begins. 

Two little girls, strolling side by side, had 
their doll go-carts out, giving their large and 
varied families an outing. In Dot’s there were 
=" half a dozen dolls, and in Daisy’s four 
or five, 

Then Peter passed, and although the pavement 
was very wide, and Dot and Daisy were not 
using half of it, somehow both go-carts turned 
quite over, scattering their contents far and 
wide. By the time Paul arrived on the scene, 
both little mothers were tearfully sorting out 
their own children from the general mix-up, 
hunting for broken limbs and cracked noses 











with pitiful anxiety, while Dot wailed over and | 
over, ‘‘It is just like boys!’’ 

Paul did not stop but a moment, but when | 
he passed on, the go-carts were righted, their 
pillows as smooth as if they had never been 
disturbed, and the smiling faces of the two doll 
families, peeping above the neatly spread covers, 
only reflected the joy of their small mamas. | 
They watched him whistling on his way ; then | 
Dot, ignoring her last remark, said heartily, | 
‘*T like some boys—nice ones.’’ 

A little farther on some wee urchins were 
playing marbles in a ring chalked on the pave- 
ment. They had not known much about | 
marbles till lately, but they were learning 
beautifully, and the game was reaching a most 
exciting climax when Peter passed. 
pair of rubber soles could have touched so many 
marbles at once not a boy understood—especially 
as they rubbed out a big piece of the chalk-line 
at the same time, and there was not a bit of 
chalk left in a single trousers pocket. 

Everything was spoiled. Nobody could ever 
know whether Harold really would have beaten, 
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or Lawrence have made good on that next play. 
Paul stopped a bit longer here, because some 
of the nicest marbles had rolled themselves quite 
out of sight. 

But in about one jiffy their ring was mended, 
bigger and plainer than ever,—Paul had a big 
long stick of chalk with him, and gave them 
what was left for next time,—and every marble 
was in its owner’s hands. 

It was a game of jacks next, and then a 
spirited horse-race that needed Paul’s consola- 
tions; and a little farther down an upset tea- 
party, attended by a chubby baby girl and a 
fat poodle. 

There is not time to tell any more, only this: 
When Paul met Peter on the school grounds a 
little later, he faced the insolent stare of the 
new boy, saying steadily, ‘‘When you want to 
vent your meanness on something that can’t hit 
back, I’d advise you to take the punching-bag 
in the gym instead of a street full of babies.’’ 
And he said much more that Peter never forgot. 

We all start on a procession every morning. 
Now tell me, which are we, Peter or Paul? 











“ How do you know, little seed, little 
seed, 
When the time has come to grow?” 
“ Something whispers that skies are 
clear, 
That the sun shines bright and spring 
is here, 


So I lift my head and grow.” 


IN SPRING. 


By Eva March Tappan. 


“ How do you know, little bird, little 
bird, 
When the time has come to fly > 
“ Something whispers, ‘ Wings were 
made 
For flying, little one ; don’t be 
afraid!” 
So I flutter my wings and fly.” 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
If to my first you would succeed 
Much of my second you'll porety need; 
My whole is all. *Tis whole indeed, 
II. 
My first you hear, but cannot see; 
Ay last shows joy or SOrrow ; 
as whole’s a lookout, much in use 
4ast year, to-day, to-morrow. 
III. 
My first is just a smaller part 
n any house you see. ' 
Though thrust one side, much dearer still 
Than all the rest may be. 
My second is often troublesome, 
juard well all that may pass, 
For what escapes may not come back, 
Though we should mourn, alas! 
My whole is never roundly shaped, 
Though curves are all about it. 
Start by its lines, you soon return. 
Just try it if you doubt it. 


2. HIDDEN QUOTATION. 
Fill the blanks below with vowels, and properly 
arrange, and you will find a well-known quotation. 
-bs-nc- -f-ce-p-t- -n-sn-tr-st, 
-m-ndq- -t-v-c-nt-s-m-ndd-str-ss-d. 
-n-dl-r-s-w-tchth-tw-ntsb-thh-nds, 
-s-s-l-ss-f-tg- -s-s-f-tst-nds. —C-wp-r. 


3. PLURALIZATIONS. 

Pluralize an animal and make a short Gop; a 
strengthening line and make seeming; a body of 
water and make to grasp; a beam and make to 
destroy; a bird’s cry and make reason; a Hawai- 
ian dish and make balance ; a girl’s name and make 
a grain; a line and make a flower; a body of water 
and make woolen cloth; a garden implement and 
make garments; unrestrained and make a border. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

When the 123 4567 for the 1234567 I want 
to go, too. 

I hope they will 
12345678 trip. 

The fisherman played on the 12345678 while 
his mate 1234 5 678. 

It was strange that the 123 should 4567 on 
the 1234567 in the pasture. 

She always wears 5678 at her 1234, but never 
wears @ 12345678. 

Ifthe 123 45678 at six then we have 12345678 
at that time. 


1234 5678 on this their 
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offer maximum canoe beauty, comfort, safety and 
durability at minimum of cost. Write for catalogue 
(with 81 pictures) showing 1909 ree d motor, sailing 
and paddle types, and accessorie 


CARLETON CANOE CO., INDIAN LANDING, OLD TOWN, MAINE. 











Vintage Pattern 





HE quality standard in 
silver plate was fixed in 
1847 when Rogers Bros. 

pate were first made— the 
ighest quality known. 
To-day, the trade mark. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


assures the purchaser not only 
of securing the original brand 
of Rogers ut the heaviest grade 
of plate, guaranteed by the mak-~ 
ers to give absolute satisfaction 
in every particular. 


In beauty ? pattern, op" 
tion of f finis and le a 
plate, this od oy 
Plate that Wears” has al- 
ways been without successful 
imitation. Procurable in num- 
erous designs — some fancy, 
some simple and chaste. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 


where. Send for catalogue 
99°” showing all patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 























att Uae ior grocer supplies you with 

E for your stove he knows 

fur it is going to please you mightily. 
because it’s a large box of polish fille 

fulland ready mixed for use,producing a 

jet-black, mirror. smooth, brilliant luster 


With Absolutely No Dust. 


Then it goes so neh further than any 
-calied liquid polishes, 
which always settle out. 
Try it next time and you 
will be delighted. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors 
RISING SUN 
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EAGLE AND RAVENS. 


| is not a little mortifying to read of the em- 
blem of our country being engaged in a battle 
with so unworthy a foe as a pair of ravens. 
His predatory habits of life, the practise of 
robbing the osprey, or fish-hawk, of its booty, 
led him into the trouble described in John 
Madden’s ‘‘Forest Friends.’? The conflict was 
witnessed on the shore of Lake Michigan. The 
occasion was accidental, for the eagle rarely 
seizes anything except in an open field, as over 
the water. The spread of his wings is so great 
that he seldom tries to use them in the woods 
or thickets. Small birds soon learn how to find 
protection against the eagle by seeking the 
shelter of woods or of an orchard. 

A most peculiar conflict was that which took 
place between two ravens and an eagle, not in 
the air or the treetops, but upon the ground. 
An osprey had caught a fish, and was bearing 
it toward his nest, when the robber eagle 
swooped down upon him with his accustomed 
war-whoop. The attack was, however, made 
a little too late for the eagle to employ his 
usual tactics of seizing the fish over the water. 
Instead of this the osprey was just over a tree 
in which ravens were nesting when he dropped 
his prize, so the eagle dived right down by the 
ravens’ nest in his efforts to seize the booty 
before it reached the ground. 

Undoubtedly thinking that the eagle had 
come to attack them, the two black warriors 
assailed him like furies. Upon the ground 
they fought precisely as two dogs would attack 
a bear. First one and then the other raven 
would fly at the eagle, striking with beak and 
wing, their object being apparently to put out 
his robber eyes, uttering the while sounds like 
the growling of angry dogs. 

The eagle was absolutely silent. How furious 
he looked as he stood there, every feather upon 
his neck standing on end, his eyes fairly blazing 
with wrath and defiance, while again and again 
his black enemies assailed him! Time after 
time there was a rough-and-tumble mix-up, 
during which it was impossible to tell which 
was striking or which was being struck. Asa 
matter of fact, about all that could be seen was 
a mixture of gray and black intermingled with 
flying dead leaves. 

Presently one of the ravens fell over back- 
ward, its wings quivering and its legs twitching 
spasmodically. It looked as if the eagle were 


about to pounce upon and finish it; but the | 


other bird so fully engaged his attention that he 
could not do so if he had intended it. 

Just at this moment the watcher of this most 
peculiar battle, in his eagerness to get a better 
view, made a slight noise, and instantly the 
trouble ended. The eagle hastily rose, and 
with a defiant scream, was soon soaring away 
over the treetops. The injured raven also rose, 
apparently not much the worse for the hard 
rap which it had received upon the head from 
the eagle’s powerful beak, and both were soon 
back in their tree, where they were left noisily 
discussing the fight. Their talk sounded as if 
they were abusing the eagle and all his ancestors 
for at least ten generations. 


* 


AUSTRIAN STUDENTS. 

P Austrian towns boasting of gymnasiums 

and universities the school authorities keep 
a book in which charitable citizens inscribe 
what they are prepared to do for poor students. 
In his book on the ‘‘Tyrol,’? Mr. W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman tells of the different forms this assist- 
ance takes. 

One man will take upon himself to give two 
or three students a free dinner twice or thrice a 
week ; another will assist by offering suppers or 
breakfasts; and this kindly help is extended in 
most cases by tradespeople or minor officials 
who live in what would be called very humble 
circumstances themselves, with, at best, one 
general servant. 

By some of them a student will be treated as 
a member of the family, eating with them. 
By others, and they are oftener the richer, the 
poor little student is relegated to the kitchen. 

Occasionally some return is demanded in the 
way of helping the children with their lessons, 
in which case midnight oil is burnt, for in 
addition to this extra work and the always 
very long school hours, the student has to pre- 
pare his own tasks for next day. What wonder 
that the apple-cheeked peasant’s boy, what 
with scant food, late hours and an unhealthy 
life, gradually begins to look wan, the inevitable 
spectacles giving his face a pinched and aged 
look. 

Eight years of gymnasium and four years of 
university leave him in the end a very different- 
looking individual from his robust brother who 
has remained true to the soil. 


* ¢ 


A COMPARISON TO HAND. 


peatons was the rebuke administered by a 
police magistrate, who is a keen horseman, 
to a bluejacket who had been using his liberty 
more for the benefit of sundry saloon-keepers 
than himself. 

‘*You men,’’ said the judge, ‘‘earn your 
money like horses and spend it like asses !’’ 
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C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, 


WE WILL SEND 


REDFIELD’S STAMP WEEKLY 


to any address in the United States or Mexico for 
Six Months 
(26 issues) for only 25 Cents. 

(Canadian and foreign subscribers must add 25c. for postage.) 

REDFIELD’S STAMP WEEKLY stands at 
the very top of nerstee Stamp Journalism. It is the 
largest, best printed and best edited weekly stamp 
public ation in the world. Each issue is packed full of 
entertaining and instructive reading matter, and lots 
of it. If you ore sense you simply cannot 
afford to be without it. 

Send along your quarter (stamps will do), and if you 
are not more than pleased with your investment we 
will your money promptly and without question. 

THE REDFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
751 Main Street, Smethport, “Pa. 
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one answering this 
asin Mt once and ordering a 
box of the Ideal Shaving and | 
Complexion Soap (best made), | 
which produces quickly a | 
ome lather and if used | 
oy gives the skin a} 
soft, clear appearance, will | 
receive by return mail a New Improved Safet 
Razor Outfit in a handsome metal case all | 
complete for shaving. This is a new and expen- 
sive advertisement, but we send the soap, knowing 
any one giving it a trial will use no other. | 
Enclose 10 cents, Silver or Stamps, to pay box- 
ing, mailing, ete. We manufacture the finest 
soap in the world, and take this method to ad- 
vertise and introduce it. Call or address, 


The American Soap Works, 95 Chambers Street, 
Dept. 20, New York City. 
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Minute Tapioca 
that no onecan fail. The Minute 
Cook Book gives 18 tested re- 
ceipts, and your own -genius will 
suggest as many more. 


Requires No Soaking. 
Quickly cooked. Always light. 
Everybody likes it. 

For grocer’s name and 4c. we send enough to 
make one pint, and Minute Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
136 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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* Style 414 
Preat View 





Price $1.50 
Back View 


Ferris 


Sheuitiior' Brace 
and (jirdle 


Patented Nov. 3, 1908 
Two Garments in One 


Best practical shoulder brace. 

Straightens shoulders. Reduces Ab- 
domen. 

Encourages Free Breathing. — 

Strengthens the ; 
back. 

Feels Comfortable 
Every way. 

Readily Adjustable. 

Laces at Front. 

Waterproof Lining 
under elastic and 
under arms. 

Best Material and 
Workmanship. 
White only— 
Sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 


When ordering state 
waist and bust meas-]| Style 220 _ Price $1.00 
ure, also whether you Fine quality sateen. 
are short, medium or | Medium] Kenai. | Button 
long waist. front. White and Drab. 

Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 
341 Broadway, New York 


Canvassers do well selling this New Brace and Girdle 
Write for Free Ferris Book,“31 Years of Good Sense.” 
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HE true housewife should study the 
motive underlying the Arts and Crafts 
movement, and learn to combine ‘‘useful 
service” with a ‘‘love for good and beauti- 


ful work.’’ She will then realize the 
true craftsman’s results —'‘the develop- 
ment of character in connection with 
artistic work, and the raising of standards 
of beauty in objects of use."’ Secure a 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


and have the means by which to do artistic 
and beautiful work, then apply this motive to 
your family sewing, and you will not only get 
the craftsman’s results, but your sewing days 
will be days of pleasure. A NEW HoME is 
easier to get than you think and will last a 
lifetime. Ask your dealer. 


LITERATURE SENT FREE. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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Spring Needle | 


‘UNDERWEAR 


While good dressers never neglect 
their underwear, few get the maximum 
amount of fit, comfort and wear from the 
money invested. Why ? Because the gar- 

| ments they buy are of faulty construction. 
) Cooper's Spring Needle Knit under- 
wear is more than the most elastic and 
perfect fitting—it is the most thoroughly 
made of any and all moderately priced 
underwear. It is reinforced at points of 
strain by Silk Stays—the collar is 
unapproached—the buttons cost twice as 
much as the ordinary kind. These points 
to the best fabric on 


Try a silk lisle suit for spring and sum- 
—> merwear. All sizes. Get the genuine. 


COOPER MFG. CO., 
Bennington - - Vermont. c | 
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This B ook Tells 
How To Make 


Success 


—magnificently printed and 
profusely illustrated in colors 
on plated paper, beautifully 
bound with silk cord, deckled- 
edged cover, and containing 
new designs for decorating 
every room in the home. 


IT TELLS 


—How to decorate in harmony 

with your woodwork. 

—wWhy vivid colors are unde- 

sirable. 

—How to avoid discords in 

color. 

—How to make a narrow room 

look wide. 

—How to make a small room 

look large. 

—wWhy certain colors are more 

suitable than others for bed- 

rooms. 

—How to stencil a wall. 

—How to get effects in your 

bathroom and kitchen. 

—Why Alabastine is superior 

to wall paper or kalsomine. 
These, and many other prac- 

tical suggestions, are given to 

aid you in the beautifying of 

your home with 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Alabastine is pure, powdered Ala- 
baster and comes in a great variety 
of beautiful tints. It adheres to the 
wall of its own cementing qualities, 
requiring no glue or paste, those dis- 
ease breeders common to kalsomines 
and wall papers. Alabastine is just 
mixed with cold water and applied 
with a flat wall brush. In the absence 
of an experienced decorator, any 
careful person can do the work. 

Be sure that your workman brings 
Alabastine in original packages, and 
mixes according to directions. 

Alabastine is very durable, very 
economical, does not fade, rub nor 
scale off, and its soft velvety tints 
reflect the light, making the home 
bright and cheerful. 

Send us Ioc. in coin or U. S. stamps 
for ‘‘ Dainty Wall Decorations.’’ It 
is the best practical book published 
on the subject. 


FREE SAMPLES 


We will gladly send you free some sam- 
ples of Alabastine tints, and an interesting 
folder telling about what can be done with 
Alabastine. Kindly write us to-day. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 
537 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 

Dept. 347, No. 105 Water St., 
New York City 
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THE INDIANS’ HOME. 


t is a common notion that the Indian has no 
idea of home because he is always moving as 


the season and the game may call him. There 
is added to this reason for the belief, the fact 
that in the Indian languages no word is found 
by which to render our word ‘‘home.’’ Mrs. 
Riggs writes to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation on this point: 

‘*Tt seems to me that the Indians do have some 
of the ideas of home. To them as a nomadic 
people perhaps no particular place was home, 
but the whole country through which they 
roamed was home. 

‘*Some years ago I was travelling with an 
Indian woman. Her early home had been in 
Minnesota, but she had been among those who, 
after the outbreak of ’62, had gone to eastern 
Dakota, and when I first went into the mission 
work she had come west to the Missouri River 
to help us in our work there. 

‘On this journey, as we travelled into Minne- 
sota, one after another of the landmarks were 
recognized by her, and her reminiscences came 
quick and vivid. Here was Sleepy Eye, named 
by her grandfather, where they forded the 
river; there was where they hunted for game; 
there where they gathered the wild rice. 

‘**Ah,’ she said, ‘Minnesota is a beautiful 
country—so different from Dakota!’ 

‘‘Homesick longing was in her voice. Minne- 
sota was home to her, even after all those years. 

‘*The children of a missionary family went 
away to school, and when they came back for 
vacation, one after another spoke of how pleas- 
ant it was to be at home, or how sorry they 
were for other boys and girls who did not have 
such a home. The mother, who had been silent 
all this while as to her own feelings, finally 
gave word to them, and told how she had 
longed for a better home for them. They were 
almost too much astonished to reply, but at 
last the little girl of the family went and put 
her arms round her mother, and said, ‘Why, 
mother, you are home!’ 

‘*T fancy something of this feeling was had by 
a little six-year-old Indian girl who came to 
Oahe School. She had said good-by to her 
parents without any show of emotion. She 
was very fearless, very friendly with the 
teachers, very much interested in all the new 
things she saw, but as the day wore away and 
the evening came on, she came and stood by 
me as I sat sewing. I was the only one who 
could talk Dakota to her. I looked up at her 
and saw the tears welling up in her eyes, and 
I said, ‘Why, Maisie, what is the matter?’ 

‘*She answered, sobbing, ‘I won’t see my 
mother for a long time!’ 

‘*Poor little homesick soul! 
home to her.’’ 


Mother meant 
* © 


BEING A “MUD” CLERK. 


he term ‘‘mud’’ clerk applied to the second 

clerk on the Mississippi steamboats. This 
title came from the physical condition of the 
poor fellow, one of whose duties it was to go 
out in all weathers upon the unpaved levees 
to deliver or receive freight. When it rained, 
the epithet became particularly appropriate. 
The mud clerk had many things to do, says 
G. B. Merrick in a book entitled ‘‘Old Times 
on the Upper Mississippi.’’ 

‘*Tt was believed on the river that more people 
die between midnight and morning than during 
any other six hours in the twenty-four. I 
think I have heard physicians confirm this. 
My own experience in going on watch at mid- 
night continuously during six months is that 
there is less vitality and ambition available in 
that period than in any other. In fact, I have 
no distinct recollection that there was any 
ambition at all mixed up in the process of 
writing delivery-books, checking out freight, 
measuring wood, and performing the hundred 
other duties that fell to the lot of the officer on 
watch, when done in the depressing atmosphere 
of early morning. It was a matter of duty, 
unmixed with higher motives. 

‘*Tt was not only the turning out at unholy 
hours that differentiated the first clerk from the 
second. The second clerk must have his de- 
livery-book written up for all the landings to 
be made during his off watch. The chief clerk 
then mad<« the delivery from the book, upon 
which the receipts were taken. If, during the 
second clerk’s off watch, there was a particu- 
larly large manifest for any landing, the assistant 
was called to attend to the delivery, after which 
he could turn in again, if he chose. Of course 
it took a river-man to go to sleep after touching 
his bunk; but his rest was broken, and in the 
course of the season this began to tell on every 
one. Under the stress of it men became hollow- 
eyed and lost flesh and strength. 

‘« The second clerk had many other duties. He 
collected fares from passengers coming aboard 
during his watch, assigned rooms, provided 
there were any to assign, or a mattress on the 
cabin floor if there chanced to be any space left 
there ; collected freight bills, paid for wood and 
coal, and performed any other duties that came 
to his lot at the time. It was not considered 
good form to call the chief clerk during his off 
watch; in fact, to do so would be a confession 
of ignorance.’’ 


tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








SISTER’S TRICK 
BUT IT ALL CAME OUT RIGHT. 


How a sister played a trick that brought rosy 
health to a coffee fiend is an interesting tale: 

“I was a coffee 
physical wreck, yet clinging to the poison that 
stole away my strength. I mocked at Postum 
and would have none of it. 

“One day my sister substituted a cup of piping 
hot Postum for my morning cup of coffee but did 
not tell me what it was. I noticed the richness of 
it and remarked that the coffee tasted fine but my 
sister did not tell me I was drinking Postum for 
fear I might not take any more. 

“She kept the secret and kept giving me Postum 
instead of coffee until I grew stronger, more tire- 
less, got a better color in my sallow cheeks and a 
clearness to my eyes, then she told me of the 
health-giving, nerve-strengthening life-saver she 
had given me in place of my morning coffee. From 
that time I became a disciple of Postum and no 
words can do justice in telling the good this cereal 
drink did me. I will not try to tell it, for only 
after having used it can one be convinced of its 
merits.” 

Ten days’ trial shows Postum’s power to rebuild 
what coffee has destroyed. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








For Ladies. 


The Worth Cushion Sole 
Shoe is the ideal ladies’ 
summer shoe, because it 
is light, cool and comfort- 
able, while thoroughly 
grac eful and stylish. Re- 
quires no “ breaking in,” 
but is easy from the first 
moment you put it on. 


The Worth 
) Cushion Shoe 


Jor §§ VS. 
The Cushion Sole is a non-conductor of heat, and 
this makes it a cool shoe for summer. Instead of 
tiring you it rests you. Instead of caus 
ing corns and calluses, it prevents 
them. In every respect 
a superior shoe with 
the added advantage of 
the Cushion Sole, and 
costs no more than any 
good shoe. 


WOMEN’S 
bree to 
4.00. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings ¢ 
Maker of Shoes 


















If your dealer 
will ne tsupply you 
we'll sell you direct. 
Send his name and 
ask for Catalogue. 
HE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 

406 E' Washington posesd Boston, ‘Mass. 
570E Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MEN’S 
$e:00." to 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


fiend —a trembling, nervous, | 

















ie : Costs but 2’ cents 
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y box of 10 at the stores. By mail, 
cents, or sample for 6 cents in U.S. 
-_ Give size and style. 


COLLAR CO, Dept. N6, orton, Maan 
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“HIGH AS THE ALPS 43> 
IN QUALITY.” 





















ETER’S 


The Original 


Milk Chocolate 


Costs no more than inferior brands. 


GALA Pere 


Purity, wholesomeness and flavor con- 
sidered, it is by far the best and also the 
least expensive of eating chocolates. 

Imitations are invariably disappoint- 
ing and lack the smoothness and true, 
rich chocolate flavor that have made 


“The World’s Favorite Chocolate.” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York. 








No article of adornment adds greater 
charm to one’s person than the 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


rr is the ne expanding brace- 
Fits any wrist or arm and 
in ponte placed. A gentle 
pull expands it; let go, and it im- 
mediately but gently closes again. 


This expanding feature is pat- 


ented and the name ‘‘Carmen”’ is 


copyrighted, and its use with any 
other bracelet than the Genuine 
Carmen is illegal. The Genuine has 
the name ‘‘Carmen’’ stamped on 
inside of bracelet, also on the box. 
All other so-called Carmens are im- 
itations, and cannot compare with 
the Genuine in beauty, quality or 
mechanism. 

Sold by all reputable dealers. 

Not sold direct from factory. 


THE Fo. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 
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THE CARE ‘. 

ee | 
INFANTS 
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i si ntti te aa 


This Book Will 
Be Sent Free. 


It is literally full of good, 
sensible, helpful suggest- 
ii ions. 


It tells how to clothe baby 
i properly. 

How to bathe him. 

How to put him to sleep. 


It tells how to feed him 
kai rightly, and about 


Mellin’s Food 


the good food--the food 
RY that is rearing into healthy, 

happy childhood thousands 
Aq] upon thousands of young- 

sters at this very moment. 


: No matter whether you are nurs- 

i} ing baby, or are already using Mel- 
lin’s Food, you will find this book ff 
helpful and we shall be elad to send 
itto you. Simply cut off the coupon 

il below, write your name and address 
on it and send it to us. The book 
will be mailed to you prepaid. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


AG) MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of your book, 
l “The Care and Feeding of Infants”, 
1 and a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
Ai to try. 

















Accidental Burns 


Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
Wounds and Abrasions 
respond instantly to an application of 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
This Vaseline preparation is recognized by 
all physicians as a perfect antiseptic dressing. 
It possesses all the healing properties found 
in Pure Vaseline together with the cleansing 
and antiseptic properties of carbolic acid. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicine chest for the 
treatment of all the little accidents and ailments prevalent 
in every family. You should know the uses of the following: 

Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline i i 


Carbolated Vaseline } mm bees 5 Vaseline 

Mentholated Vaseline  Borated Vaseline 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc a oy White Vaseline 

aseline Camphor Ice 

WRITE for the FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you what each preparation is especially good for, 
and how they should be used to gain immediate relief. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ VASELINE” Product 
7 State Street, New York 








STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my Laer methods 
for HOMEC ORE. sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








iplomatic Appointments.—President 

Taft has selected Charles Hitchcock Sher- 
rill of New York to be minister to Argentina ; 
Henry Clay Ide, who has been governor-general 
of the Philippines since 1906, to be minister to 
Spain; and John G. A. Leishman, at present 
ambassador to Turkey, to be ambassador to 
Italy. ® 


New Census Bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives March 18th. The 
bill meets the objections which caused President 
Roosevelt to veto the bill passed by the 60th 
Congress, by providing for the appointment of 
census employés through competitive examina- 
tions conducted by the civil service commission. 
& 
nd of a Remarkable Trial.—Ex-United 
States Senator Carmack of Tennessee was 
shot and killed by Robin Cooper in a street of 
Nashville, November 9, 1908. Cooper was 
accompanied by his father, Col. Duncan Brown 
Cooper, and the murder of Mr. Carmack was 
the result of editorial attacks which had been 
made upon Colonel Cooper by the Nashville 
Tennesseean, of which Mr. Carmack was editor. 
Colonel Cooper and his son were charged with 
the murder of Mr. Carmack, and after a trial 
which continued about three months, were found 
guilty of murder in the second degree, March 
20th, and the penalty for both was fixed at 20 
years’ imprisonment. 
& 


General Strike of the telegraph, tele- 

phone and postal employés of France was 
declared March 15th, and continued until the 
2ist, when it was called off. For two or three 
days Paris was almost cut off from the outside 
world; millions of letters accumulated and were 
undelivered ; and so many wires were cut that 
it was with difficulty that the government kept 
in communication with its representatives 
abroad. ° 


arthest South.—Lieut. Ernest H. Shack- 

leton of the British navy, who left England 
in July, 1907, in command of an expedition for 
antarctic exploration, returned to New Zealand 
March 23d. The expedition experienced great 
hardships, but penetrated to latitude 88° 23’, a 
distance of only 111 miles from the south pole. 
The most southerly point reached by any pre- 
vious expedition was about 450 miles from the 
pole. e 


ival Navies.—The rapidity with which 

the German government is pushing the con- 
struction of first-class battle -ships occasions 
anxiety in England, and is urged as a reason 
for an enlargement of the British ship-building 
program. In the House of Commons, March 
16th, Mr. McKenna, First Lord of the Ad- 
mniralty, stated that by the end of 1911 Germany 
would have 13 vessels of the Dreadnought type 
ready for sea, and that by the end of 1912 
probably 17 would be ready. Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the opposition, declared that the ques- 
tion now was not one of maintaining a two- 
power standard, but of maintaining a one-power 
standard in first-class ships, and warned the 
government that if Germany continued at the 
present rate, by the end of 1912 Great Britain 
would have but 20 Dreadnoughts, while Ger- 
many would have 21, and possibly 25. An 
official statement from the German navy depart- 
ment places the number of first-class war-ships 
which Germany will have available in the 
autumn of 1912 at 13. 

® 


ecent Deaths.—George Thorndike An- 

gell, one of the founders and for 40 years 
president of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and founder 
SS and for 20 years president 
IF covenant on, puror | of the American Humane 
Education Society, died 
March 16th, aged nearly 
86. Practically the whole 
of his active life was de- 
voted to humane work, 
and through the societies 
which he organized and the 
paper, Our Dumb Ani- 
I | mals, which he edited, he 
\ GEORGE T. ANGELL. was instrumental in estab- 
=== | lishing more than 70,000 
bands of mercy in this and other countries. —— 
Rear-Admiral Edward Trask Strong, U.S. N., 
retired, died suddenly, March 18th, aged 69. — 
Rt. Rev. Dr. George De Normandie Gillespie, for 
66 years a priest of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and for 34 years bishop of the diocese 
of Western Michigan, died March 19th, aged 
nearly 90 years. ® 




















New Senator.— George Tener Oliver, 

Republican, has been elected by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature to the United States Senate 
for the unexpired term of Mr. Knox, who re- 
signed to become Secretary of State in President 
Taft’s Cabinet. Mr. Oliver was formerly a 
manufacturer, but is now principal owner of 
the Pittsburg Gazette-Times and the Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 





STAMPS 2285. Ossi eatin ts alssg 


LAWN FENCE 


Vaveene ae. ee an s 





Tt rte 


to esa per ow 
AAA ie Catalogue free. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
_<' = ~ BOX344 Muncie, Indiana, 


Welchis 


Grape 
— Juice 


OU could ask nothing richer and 
sweeter than the juice of the Concord 
Grapes which ripened last fall. 
While the yield was small the quality 
| was better than it has been in years. 
| The choicest from all that the Chau- 
|tauqua Grape Belt produced was at our 
‘disposal in making Welch’s Grape Juice, 
and the result is a million gallons of fresh, 
new juice —a little sweeter, richer and 
| better than the best of any previous year. 
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To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote 
the growth and beauty of the hair, * 
frequent shampoos with 


Cuticura Soap 


And occasional dressings with 
Cuticura are usually effective 
when all other methods fail. 
Special and full directions accom- 
pany each package of Cuticura. 
In the preventive and curative 
treatment of eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings and chafings, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing of ulcerated 
and inflamed mucous surfaces and 
all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, these pure, sweet and gen- 


tle emollients are indispensable. 


Sold Shooushout mes world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterho PF ae is, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. ‘Towns Sydney: India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Honig qe "; Japan, Z. P. 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd.. Cape 
Town, etc.; .A., Potter ogg, * <. Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., +38 Columbus Ave., 

aa Pos 32-page Cuticura — ¥ telling how 
to care 4 ihe ‘skin rr scalp. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of 
Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious ways of 
using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. 
bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 




















For Men Women and Children 


Six pairs of genuine “‘ Holeproof ” Hose — the softest and finest 
hose made — will last any child, woman or man six months without 
darning—or we replace every pair that wears out. 

— of the finest Egyptian cotton, with especially reinforced heel 
and toe. 

We pay an average of 63c. per pound for our yarn. 

Yet we could buy yarn at 35c. a pound. 

Try ‘Holeproof” Stockings for the children. They'll like them 
and you'll save all the darning. 

We make “ Holeproof "’ Hosiery for the whole family. 

It is sold in yourtown. Write for the dealers’ names. 
ship direct, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 


PA Uy 
JO le WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
Beleerent Lustre-Sox— pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra 
light weig Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue, green, gun-metal, khaki and mode. Sizes, 9}¢ to 12. 


Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Same colors 
and sizes as Lustre-Sox 





Or we'll 






Holeproof as ol eproof Stockings pai =, $2.00. Medium weight, Black, tan, 
‘ anc ack with w . Sizes, 8 to 
fos Hol ich wench Lustre-Stockings—s pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. 
Extra light Hale Tan 7's blac ki Sizes, 8 to 11. : 
Holeproof Sox —6é 5 Holeproof Stockings— pairs, $3.00. Black and tan. 
Reg.U.S.Pat. $1.50. +7 a and light Bi noe sg mA reinforced knee, heel and toe. izes, 5 to 11. 


Misses’ Poleprect § Stockings—6 pairs, $3.00. Black and tan. 


wack. black with white feet, ight Specially reinforced Sizes, 5 to 93g. These are the best 


and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gra: - a 
lavender, light blue, green, gun- jeer a at children's hose made to-day. 
Sizes, 93g to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight ina 
box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 

ous Sox (extra light weight)— 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 323 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
boy or girl— 


F 3. 
WINSLOW'S 
combining 
skates: wee 


expert skater and rink owner. 


THE BEST ICE and ROLLER SKATES For more than fifty years 
Standard of the World. 


ALL DEALERS. 


Office, 1906. 











Best for the 











ALL MODELS. 


Please write for our new illustrated catalogues. They are free. 
Kindly state whether you are interested in ice or roller skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 
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-phy- lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


Get into the habit of using 
it regularly and frequently 
—preserves the teeth and 
avoid needless suffering. 
Curved to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts, the 
better to clean between the 
teeth. Long bristles near 
the end to clean back side of 
teeth and prevent secret de- 
cay. Hole in handle and 
hook to hang brush on. 
Adults’, 35c. Youths’, 25c, 

Children’s, 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow boz. 
Dealers or by Mail. 

Send for booklet, “ Tooth 
Truths,” and learn a lot of 
things about teeth and tooth 
brushes that every careful per- 
son ought to know. Sent \ 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Table Refinement. 


To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 



























¢ 
Knitted 


Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods House. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 











Copyright, 1908, by 
The Warner 
Brothers Company. 


Corsets — | 


More women have worn Warner’s 
Corsets in the last season than in any 
two previous seasons combined. 

More of these corsets have been worn 
than of any other make of corsets. 


So far this season we have sold exactly 75' 
more than in the corresponding period o' 
last year and last year was regarded as the 
largest in our history, which covers a period 
of 38 years. . 

How do we account for it? 


Warner’s Corsets are decidedly in advance 
in style —they are fashionable, comfortable 
models—they are the only corsets guaran- 
teed to a_certain standard for style and 
quality. Merchants all over this country 
have our corsets and when you seek the 
Season’s newest and best corset you are 
shown a Warner’s— made to a fashionable 
fit—made to wear, not to rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet C, telling the proper method of lacing, 
fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair. 


ba 


Mose Supporters 


attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 





Every Pair Guarantee. 
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FN ge congepesr samy Alloy.—When 70 per 
cent. of cerium is alloyed with 30 per cent. 
of iron, the metal thus produced possesses the 
remarkable property of giving off a shower of 
sparks when struck lightly by a steel wheel. 
This substance has been employed for making 
auto-igniters for gas-burners, miners’ acetylene- 
lamps and cigar-lighters. Recently it has been 
proposed to utilize it for igniting motor head- 
lights, and even as a substitute for electric 
ignition in the cylinders. Doctor Brill has 
tried it, for the last-named purpose, but he finds 
that the efficacy of the alloy falls off with use. 
The cause of this loss of efficacy is suspected to 
be the presence of oil and dust. 


& 





| [larthquakes and Weather.—A writer 
| in Nature calls attention to the peculiar 
| weather which accompanied and followed the 
great Sicilian earthquake. The sudden fog 
which settled upon the Strait of Messina was 
| paralleled by a heavy mist accompanying the 


7 | Mexican earthquake of January, 1899, and the 


| writer adds that rainfall is so frequently 
reported as the immediate successor of an 
earthquake that ‘‘we can no longer reject the 
hypothesis of a real connection between the 
two.’’ Professor Milne has suggested that 
the disturbance of the ground when transmitted 
to the overlying air may determine precipita- 
tion, thus explaining the apparent association 
of severe earthquakes with mist and rain. 
& 


rt Ancient.—One of the most interesting 
and disputed questions in American arche- 
ology is that of the origin and age of Fort 
Ancient, in Warren County, Ohio. The State 
of Ohio has recently purchased this site, which 
is to be turned into a public park. Mr. Warren 
K. Moorehead believes that Fort Ancient is 800 
or 900 years old. He regards the more modern 
articles found in a grave in its vicinity as later 
intrusions. He does not, however, regard the 
question of the age of this most interesting 
structure as yet settled, and says that many 
years of study and exploration will be required 
to clear up the mystery. 
& 


ubber Cultivation.—A striking indica- 

tion of the great stimulus which the culti- 
vation of rubber plants has received within a 
few years past is given by the latest report of 
the director of agriculture for the Federated 
Malay States. In 1897 there were 345 acres of 
rubber plants under cultivation there. In 1900 
the area had increased to 4,693 acres; in 1905 
to 43,338 acres, and in 1907 to 126,235 acres. 
The fall of the price of rubber in 1907 did not 
interrupt the industry, but simply led to im- 
proved methods of production. Even at the 
lowest prices, the profit of the farmers, over the 
cost of production, is said to be more than 100 
per cent. The greatest enemies of the rubber 
plants are root fungus and the termites. 

& 


“rmhe Newest Ancient Man.’’—Under 

this title Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg de- 
scribes, in Science, the remarkable skull found 
several months ago in some excavations made 
near Chapelle-aux-Saintes, in France, and ex- 
hibited in December by Prof. Edmond Perrier 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences. The strata 
in which the skull was buried are of the Pleis- 
tocene age. The skull is described as that of 
‘‘a, man of extremely low type, an ape-man, or 
| perhaps of a man-ape of greater cranial capacity 
| than any at present known.’’ Professor Perrier 
|is disposed, on the whole, to regard it as a 
human skull. It has a marked gorilla-like look, 
but the brain cavity is very much larger than 
| that of the gorilla or of any other existing anthro- 
poid. The limb bones—for parts of the skeleton 
were also found—are curved, and present a con- 
formation indicating that the creature walked 
more often on all fours than erect. ‘‘ The 
bones,’’ says Professor Kellogg, ‘‘seem to be 
fairly intermediate between those of a man and 
those of the present-day anthropoids.’’ 


& 





cience of Roads.—At the recent Road 
Conference in Paris it was decided that the 
proper spreading of tar on macadamized roads 


is an effective means of preventing dust. The 
omens method is largely used 
in France. About 


one-third of a gallon 
of tar is used for each 
square yard of sur- 
3 face. The roads last 

“ , longer, and the cost 
of maintenance is reduced. In the United 
States oil is employed to a considerable extent 
to prevent dust and preserve the surface of 
roads. The oil is spread from carts, during 
the making of the road, to the amount of one 
or two gallons per square yard. The French 
road engineers recommend the planting of trees 
along roadsides as a means of preventing dust. 
In France all roads not less than 33 feet wide 
are required to have a single line of trees on 
each side, at distances apart varying from 16 to 
32 feet. 













| WIZARD . Nickel-pitd 
| REPEATING no | 


LIQUID PISTOL‘ 


jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
} without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
| charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


| PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U.S. A. 








There are enough ills that must 
be borne, but there’s no excuse 
for suffering with Varicose 
Veins. Our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKING 


takes care of that trouble for 
you. Also Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Lame Joints, Leg 
Swellings, etc. 

Send for book (free) with 
prices and self-measuring 
irections. 


Varicose 
Veins. 
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Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


Se WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 








deposit, prepay the freigh 
andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS ne cent to learn 
ournnheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICE Do not buy 


a bicycle or 
pair of tires from ay ome at any price 
until you write for ourlarge Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENT everywhere are 

making big 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes single 

wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at ha// usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; “rite /-dey for our sfecial offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.D50,Chicago 


“I MADE $12 0% 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From eworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 


AGENTS 








are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 







ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
$3 to $10 a day. OUT- 
‘en FIT FREE to workers. 
}| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 















Water for Your 
Country Home 


You may have every 
convenience of a city, / 
4 













| water supply in your 7% by y 
country home and J installing |) 
— ee y the y 
—plenty of wa- / 
ter Galivered Kewanee 
anywhere ’ 
peer at System of ‘ 
etreng Water Supply 





No elevated tank to leak, 
freeze or collapse. No attic 
tank to freeze, leak or overflow. y 
Tank is located in cellar or buried 
in the ground and water is deliver- Uf 
ed by air pressure. Vy, % 
Complete plants are furnished, in- [/ 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 
vice. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 

The cost is from $75.00 for small 
outfit, and up, according to the re- 
quirements. 

Write for 64-page illustrated 
catalogue No. 24. It is free. 




































Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illinois. 

I212 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 

1566 Hudson-Terminal Bidg., 

60 Church St., New York City. 

710 Diamond Bank Bidg., Pittsburg. 
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© 30 Years Laders ff of kashion 


JUMBSONS TUL NEW YORK. — 
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Our Fashion Catalogue is Free 


to every reader of this magazine who will write for it. We want to 
show every woman the new low prices we are able to quote for 
Suits, Waists, Hats, Dresses, Muslin Underwear, Hosiery, 
Neckwear, in fact, everything for a woman's wardrobe. 

Here is one of the No.407Y. 
daintiest of the New 


sample of ou r Price 
$2.75 
Post -paid 








Waist No. 407 Y, made of Imported Batiste. 





| This isa Waist which displays the latest New York Style features. 
The model has the fashionable rolling Dutch collar so popular in 
New York. The collar is Van Dyck effect handsomely trimmed with 
fine French Val lace insertion ancl edged with a dainty frill of the 
same lace. Two medallions of Real Cluny Lace are set in at the 
front as illustrated. The Waist is finely tucked and adorned effect 
ively with Val insertion both front and back ; the same idea is carried 
out on the three-quarter sleeves, which are finished with chic Val 
lace frills. Closes invisibly in front. White only and three-quarter 
sleeves only 
It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the beauty or 
quality of this Waist either by illustration or description. You must 


see the exquisite texture of the material and the skilled workmanship 
to appreciate fully its value ° 8 
fines 32 to 44 bust measure, Our price $2.75 


but genuine $5.00 value by the most critical comparison. /ost-paid 


——__—OUR GUARANTEE——_____ 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with anything we send 
you—we want you to return it to us immediately, and 
we will promptly and cheerfully refund your money 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 
For 30 Years Recognized Leaders of New York Fashions. 
We own and operate four of the largest stores in America, there 
fore it is reasonable that we have advantages as regards Style, 
Quality and Prices not given to any other house anywhere. No 
matter how small or how large your purchase, we pay tage and 
express charges, thus enabling YOU to shop in New York's 
Foremost Fashion Store with genuine pleasure and economy just 
as if you visited us personally 
Write TO-DAY for your FREE copy of catalogue. 
Address Dept. M. Y. 
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1,000-Shot 








DAISY 


There’s always a satisfaction in owning the best. 
proud of a Daisy. 
makes combined. 
rifle, perfectly sighted, and built to last for years. 
times its value in harmless fun and healthy development. 

Go to your dealer and ask him to let you see these Daisy models : 


Other Daisy Models - 
Little Daisy Pop Gun, 


AIR 
RIFLE 





T’S natural for every American boy to want a gun; it runs in the blood. 
Our great men laid the foundation for their future greatness by life 
in the open when they were boys, with guns over their shoulders, 

. No other sport will develop keenness of eye and steadiness of nerve 
4 i like the practise of marksmanship with a good rifle. 

But of course you want your boy to have a safe gun, as well as an 
That’s he | you should select a Daisy. 


e 4 It shoots with 
powder, and is entirely free from danger. 


ad: 
a 
m\ accurate one. T 
} Cine compressed air instead o 
7 af } Economical, too; 1,000 shots for 10 cents. 


Your boy will be 
There are more Daisy Air Rifles in use than all other 
Made on the lines of the latest magazine hunting 
Your boy will get ten 


Daisy Automatic Magazine Rifle, %2.00 
- - - - 1.00 to 1.75 
for the little ones - 25 


ad av 













have published 
one of the funniest 
breeziest stories of boy 


life ever written, entitled, “The Diary ofa 
Daisy Boy.” Send for a free py, al ntain 
ing full particulars of h« to join the Daisy 
Cadets, the new National Boys’ Drill Ce We 
also send complete rules of dr nd hints on 


marksmanshij 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 
288 Union St. Plymouth, Mich. 

























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class inatter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order.- When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





he breath of a healthy person 

has noodor. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that no one whose 
breath has habitually a disa- 
greeable odor is in absolute 
health. Somewhere there is 
trouble, the presence of which, 
although not always the loca- 
tion of it, is betrayed by the 
expired air. 

A person with bad breath is not always aware 
of his misfortune, or perhaps one should say the 
misfortune of his friends, and it is a kindness and 
a duty on the part of his family to tell him. The 
trouble can almost always be bettered, if not en- 
tirely removed, and it is the duty of one so afflicted 
to place himself in the physician’s hands for care. 

The cause of a bad breath is often evident, but 
sometimes a very careful examination, weighing 
and rejecting one by one the different possibilities, 
is necessary before the seat of the trouble can be 
determined. 

Local troubles must be looked for and corrected. 
Catarrh of the nasal passages, or of one or more 
of the cavities in the bones of the face communi- 
cating with the nose, may cause a very foul breath; 
this can be relieved in many cases by snuffing up 
some antiseptic fluid—well diluted, for the nasal 
mucous membrane is sensitive—through each 
nostril several times a day. The nasal douche, so 
often recommended, should be used only under 
the direction of a physician. 

The mouth is often the place of origin of the 
odor. Decayed teeth, or the decomposition of 
food particles allowed to remain between the 
teeth, or receding gums with suppuration round 
the edges of. the teeth, may one or all affect the 
breath unpleasantly. The regular use of the 
tooth-brush with an antiseptic mouth wash will 
usually remedy this. 

There may be an accumulation of “fur” at the 
back of the mouth, which gives an odor to the 
breath; this should be removed with a spoon or 
the ring in one of the handles of a pair of scissors. 

The tonsils may have malodorous accumulations 
of secretion in their pits. 

Trouble in any part of the digestive tract is very 
likely to declare itself in the breath. Constipa- 
tion, especially, is so betrayed. 

It is well known that some foods, onions, for 
example, will scent the breath, but it is not so 
generally appreciated that the eating of a large 
amount of meat will often give a peculiarly dis- 
agreeable quality to the breath. The emotions 
may have their effect, too, and the ill-tempered 
person or the worrier is thus an offense in more 
ways than one. 

There is seldom any excuse for permanent bad 
breath, for the physician can almost always dis- 
cover and remove the cause. 
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AGASSIZ AND THE HORSEMEN. 


n some reminiscences by the late Prof. Nathaniel 

Southgate Shaler in the Atlantic Monthly, there 
is an aneedote of Agassiz, which shows the secret 
of his great power over men. He captivated them, 
says the writer, even those of the ruder sort. In 
1866, when Professor Shaler was Agassiz’s assist- 
ant, the great teacher became much interested in 
the task of comparing the skeletons of thorough- 
bred horses with those of common stock. 

“We had tried, and without success, to obtain 
bones of certain famous stallions from friends 
who had kept racing horses. Early one morning 
there was a fire in the stables at the Beacon Park, 
a mile from college, in which a number of horses 
had been killed and many badly scorched. I had 
just returned from the place, where I had left a 
mob of irate owners and jockeys in a violent state 
of mind, for the fire was supposed to be incendiary. 
I had seen the chance of getting a valuable lot of 
stallions for the museum, but it was evident that 
the time was most inopportune for suggesting 
such a disposition of the remains. Had I done 
so, the results would have been, to say the least, 
unpleasant. 

“As I came away from the angry horsemen 
gathered about the ruins of their fortunes or their 
hopes, I met Agassiz almost running to seize the 
chance for specimens. 

“T told him to come back with me; that we must 
wait till the mob had spent its rage; but he kept 
on. 

“T told him further that he risked spoiling his 
good chance, and finally, that he would have his 
head punched; but he trotted on. I went with 
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him, in the hope that I might protect him from 
the consequences of his curiosity. 

“When we reached the spot, there came about a 
marvel. In a moment he had all those raging 
men at his command. He went at once to work 
with the horses which had been hurt, but were 
savable. His intense sympathy with the crea- 
tures, his knowledge of the remedies to be ap- 
plied, his immediate appropriation of the whole 
situation, of which he was at once master, made 
those rude folks at once his friends. 

“Nobody asked who he was, for the good reason 
that he was heart and soul of them. 

“When the task of helping was done, then Agas- 
siz skilfully came to the point of his business,— 
the skeletons,—and this so dexterously and sym- 
pathetically that the men were, it seemed, ready 
to turn over the living as well as the dead beasts 
for his service. 

“T have seen a lot of human doing, much of it 
critically, as actor or near observer, but this was 
in many ways the greatest. The supreme art of 
it was in the use of a perfectly spontaneous and 
most actually sympathetic motive to gain an end.” 
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HINDERING THE BOOM. 


he pride of locality, which is so insisted upon in 

certain small Western towns, had an amusing 
illustration, says a writer in Puck, in a place by 
the name of Puxico. The landlord of the tavern 
was telling a friend about the arrest of ‘‘a feller 
for walking down Main Street in the middle of the 
afternoon in his stocking feet. He’s in jail now,” 
continued the narrator, when the other inter- 
rupted. 

“Why,” cried his friend, “it isn’t a crime, is it, 
for a — to walk in his stocking feet? Per- 
sonal liberty, my dear sir —” 

“Aw,” replie the eloquent landlord, “‘personal 
liberty is proper enough as long as it don’t inter- 
fere with the rights of other people. Anything 
that tends to add to the silence of our little city 
is an offense against the general welfare. We’re 
—- here, even if we ain’t exactly 
metropolitan.” 
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A WELL-BUILT INSTRUMENT. 


hen the concert was over, and the pianist 

was driving along the snowy road to the 
Burnham Inn, where he was to spend the night, he 
ventured to ask his host of the evening if he had 
enjoyed the playing. ‘You did first-rate,” Mr. 
Burnham told him. ‘“That’s my opinion. 

“Yes,” he went on, after a minute, “you cer- 
tainly did first-rate. You showed power and 
stren’th beyond saying I ever expected to listen 
to, and you was lightning quick into the bargain. 

“Anybody that heard you could tell you’d worked 
hard and long and steady to get your trade. But 
I tell ye who else had ought to have some credit— 
that’s the man that made the pase you played on. 

“?Tain’t every instrument that would stand the 
strain you - on it, not by a good deal. 

“IT should call it the praise ought to be divided 
pretty even betwixt ye.” 
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A BURDENED MAN. 


<= small boy in grade number six was 
rapidly assuming manly ways. Not long ago, 
says a writer in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, there 
was to be an entertainment at his school. Songs, 
recitations and a grab-bag were the principal 
features. The small boy waxed eloquent of the 
coming glories of this show, and more especially 
of the part he was to take. 

On the poe of the entertainment his mother 
suggested that he should take his little sister, 
— four years old, with him. 
head. 

“Don’t you want to take her?” his mother asked. 

“No, IL don’t,” he answered. 

“Why not?” 

*“*Cause there ain’t none of the other fellers has 
to bring their children,” was the reply. 


He hung his 
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A LAST FAREWELL. 


= be at the same time rude and polite is an 
achievement of great difficulty. A writer in 
the Philadelphia Ledger tells of a French gentle- 
man who had finished his holiday in England, and 
had just paid a very large hotel bill. He was indig- 
nant, but his native courtesy was unimpaired. 

“Send ze proprietaire to me,” he said to the 
waiter, and presently the host entered. 

Monsieur was all smiles. 

“Ah, let me embrace you!” he cried. 

“But why do I= want to embrace me, sir? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Ah, saire, but look at zee beel!”’ 

“Your bill! Yes, but what of it?’ 

“Vot of it? Vy, it means zat I s’all nevaire, 
nevaire see you again, saire.” 
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NOT EVEN THE FIRST STEP. 


M: Morse having bought a new bicycle of the 
most improved pattern, presented his old one 
to Dennis Halloran, who did errands and odd jobs 
for the neighborhood. ‘You’ll find the wheel use- 
ful when you’re in a hurry, Dennis,” he said. 

The young Irishman was loud in his thanks, but 
regarded the wheel doubtfully. 

“I mistrust ’twill be a long while befoor I can 
ride it,’”’ he said. 

““Why, have you ever tried?” asked Mr. Morse. 

“T have,” said Dennis, gloomily. “A frind lint 
me the loan o’ his whiles he was having the 
moomps. ’Twas t’ree weeks I had it, an’ what 
wid practising night an’ a I niver got sol 
— balance mesilf standing st il, let alone riding 
on it.” 
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IT WOULD NOT SHOW. 


hat everything should be neat and shipshape 

is most important aboard a yacht. A writer 
in the Mariner’s Advocate tells the story of the 
captain of a certain sloop, who crossed the deck in 
a hurry, seemingly very much perplexed. A lady 
stopped him and asked what the trouble was. 


“The fact is, ma’am,” he said, “our rudder’s 


broken.” 
about that,” said the 


“Oh, I shouldn’t wor 
lady. “Being under water nearly all the time, 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a superior 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 








MAKES 
HAPPY 
EALTHY 
CHILDREN 
who prefer to stay at 
» homeand enjoy them- 
2 selves rather than 
play on the streets. 
Operated by children 
themselves ; the move- 
ment not unlike that 
of rowing, brings 
every muscle into 
play. Most healthful 
form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
children studious. You owe the children this delightful pleas- 
ure—you'll save it in doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 





lutely safe: no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear 
clothing. Nota toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wil! last for 
years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. T, QUINCY, ILL. 












That’s exactly 
what you can do 

the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove. Hasno end of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


jJanning- 
owman 
Aleohol Gas Stove 


is not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner on 
it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. .Quick, clean, 
simple, handy. 

Costs a little over one cent an hour to 
operate. Made with single or double 
burners, Real Manning-Bowman Qual- 
ity through and through—the very best, 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee 
rom Cutle to Coffee Zs» 
Percola- ta > 
tor, sin- , ] 
gly or 
complete with 
the stove. 
Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet‘ DD-12’ 





















Makers of “Eclipse” Bread M 





Lend “Meteor” Coffee Percolators. 




















: MY BOY! 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. 


It’s more than a chance—you 
can make it a certainty because it 
depends entirely upon yourself. 
It’s your opportunity to rise to one 
of the countless positions open to 
the trained man and obtain a 
trained man’s salary. 

The man who sits in his private office 
and “hires and fires’’ and lays out your 
work was no more qualified to fill that 
position a few years ago than you are to- 
day. He saw Ais chance and made the 
most of it. He obtained his training and 
knowledge by study. You can do the 
same—the American School will help you. 


Don’t be afraid to mail the coupon; you won’t 
be bothered by agents or collectors. Like all 
strictly educational institutions, the American 
School depends, for growth, upon reputation and 
the success of its students. 

Don’t let a little thing like filling in and mail- 
ing a coupon stand between you and success, 
congenial work and more pay. Accept your 
chance to-day. 


We Help Boys and Young 
Men Help Themselves. 

































Free Information Coupon 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free Bulletin of Engineering 
Information and advise me how I can qualify for 
position marked “ X." 





















Don't Paint 


Buy Amatite—the “Full 
Service” Roofing. 


HY buy a ready roofing that con- 
stantly needs painting and re- 
pairing to keep it serviceable? 

Amatite doesn’t cost any more than 

these ‘‘half service”? kinds, and will 

give you full service after it is laid, with 
no further care or attention. 

Half the time the ordinary roofs go to 

pieces or fail to give good service because 

you neglect to keep them coated or 
painted. You are so busy doing other 





things that you forget to paint your 





roofs, and first thing you know they leak. 


Your Roof! 


Now Amatite is made to be free from 
care and needs no special attention. It 
is a finished product, ready for the serv- 
ice required. J¢ needs no painting, be- 
cause it has a real mineral surface which 
makes all such expense unnecessary. 
All you need to do is to nail it on the 
roof and your roof troubles are over. 


If your dealer does not keep Amatite, 
drop a card to the nearest office named 
below, and a sample and booklet telling 
more about this roofing will be mailed 
you at once. Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis or New Orleans. 





OP ass 


Educator Shoes 
are made for 
every member of 
the family — in- 
fants to parents. 
Prices accord- 
ing to size. 


Oa nk 


Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


s LD SHOEMAKERS Be 
Mi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 4) 
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no one will notice it.” 
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DUCATO 
Phuc “ATOR 


trade-mark stam; 
on the soles. 


@) 


For the child whose feet will grow 
right if given a chance. 

For the boy — the lively and healthy 
kind, who needs foot-freedom. 

For the misses and youth whose 
feet are reaching the stage of ma- 
tured shape. 

For ALL who would seek real, true 
foot-comfort. 

SIZES: 

First Steps, 2 to 6, $1. 

Infants’, 5 to 8, $1. 
Child’s, 8, t 


Dept.B, 10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Swifts Pride 


Just Look! How 
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Fine glassware and dainty china are quickly 
cleaned and brightened when Swift’s Pride Wash- 
ing Powder is used in the water. The suds do the 
work so easily that danger of breakage is elimi- 
nated, and a dull streaky appearance is avoided. 


All household cleaning can be easily and success- 
fully done with Swift's Pride Washing Powder. 
Order a package from your grocer today. 


Dealers supplied by 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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WASHING 
POWDER 
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A “Home 
Comfort’ Stove 


Have you solved the 
“Home Comfort” prob- 
lem for this coming 
summer? 

Are you planning to put 
the coal range out of com- 
mission ? 

Will you do the family 
boiling, stewing and frying 
in a sane and restful man- 
ner over a stove that does 
not overheat the kitchen ? 


Youcan doallthis withthe 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


The “New Perfection’ is different from all other oil stoves. It has 
a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with a com- 
modious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked—also 
drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after remov- 
ing from burner—every convenience, even to bars for holding towels. 
Nothing adds more to the pleasure of a summer home than a “New 
Perfection” Oil Cook-Stove in the kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be 
had either with or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer's, write 
our nearest agency. 


The 
Rayo LAMP # 2 
is 


Well made—ornamental—not easily 





tipped over—has perfect combustion— 
greatest volume of light for oil consumed—burns longest with 
one filling. 


If not with your dealer write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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best value 
Mm my store” 


The young man of America is unlimited in capacity, if limited in means. For 
example, he wants a very accurate watch. Can he pay for it? Since the appearance of the 





New 
The Best Seven Jewel Watch 


hecan. The "I-T" is built for accuracy. IT is made equal to the full-jewel watch in 
workmanship and material (barring some superfluous jeweling). IT has all those scientific 
devices which secure precision, just the same as in very high-priced watches. 
IT is also beautifully cased, IT's special, gold-filled cases containing an unusual amount 
of gold; enough to give actual wear for the lives of their guarantees. 
$ in solid in ten-year in twenty-year 
nickel 7 gold-filled 9 gold-filled 
case. 


case; case; 











_ Of course the young American would like to know how all this can be 
given, at these prices. Our "I-T" booklet answers this fully: send for it. One 
reason: It is done on the great Ingersoll principle of specialization, 
already demonstrated successfully in the great Ingersoll Dollar Watch factory. 
We concentrate, on this one regular 16 size, men’s model—the "I-T"—our 
whole new Trenton factory producing IT in enormous 
quantities and at least costs. 











The “‘I-T”’ guarantee is a printed watch in- Look for this 
surance policy, protecting you against (1) trade-mark 
defectin the movement,(2) fraud inthe case | | on dial of the 
and (3) fault in the adjustment to the case. “ene 


























Only responsible jewelers handle the “I-T"; these buy direct, 
saving you wholesaler’s profit. 
Again, send for the “‘I-T’’ Booklet. There’s a lot to the “‘I-T”’ 
story ; it will enlighten you on watches. 


THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 


hasfor 17 yearsbeen the onestandard inevery-day watches: ‘‘Ingersolls” 
have popularized the very use of watches. One friend says, “‘They have 


















made the dollar famous.” They have never been so w orthy of their great 
reputation as to-day. They include: The Dollar Watch; the “Eclipse” 
at $1.50; the new thin model “Junior” at $2.00 and the **Midget,” ladies’ 


size, at §2.co. Fully guaranteed. Sold by 60,000 dealers or post-paid by us. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 85 Frankel Bldg., New York. 






































Torrey Razor and Strop. 


Both given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10c. extra, post- 
age included. Razor and Strop sold for $2, post-paid. Price of Razor $1.50, post-paid. 


duce a razor superior in quality, style and finish to those made 

by foreign houses. The Torrey Razor is made from the highest 
grade of special 
razor steel, care- 
fully hardened, 
tempered and 
half - concaved, 
with 54 inch 
rounded point 
blade in black 
rubber handle. 
The Torrey edge 
is famous for its 
unequaled cutting and endurance qualities, and is guaranteed to 
shave the hardest beards and give entire satisfaction. ‘The Torrey 
Strop is made of the best material. It has two stropping surfaces, 
one for sharpening and the other for putting on the finest shaving edge. 
We include with each Razor our booklet, “Use and Care of a Razor.” 


“Ever-Ready” 12-Bladed Safety Razor. 


The Complete Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
. extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


ie is now conceded that American manufacturers of cutlery pro- 
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NVENTIVE genius and 
I modern mechanism that 

reduces blade - making 
to a scientific exactness 
have made our Offer possi- 
ble. This comprises 
a safety frame and 
stropper handle, with 
12 keen-edge Blades, 
all enclosed in a com- 
pact case. The Razor 
will shave any growth 
of beard with ease, 
and will not cut the 
face. The Blades can 
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exchange at any time 6 new “ Ever-Ready”’ Blades for 6 dull Blades 
and 25 cents; or we will exchange 12 new Blades for 12 dull Blades 


and 50 cents. Every Blade guaranteed, or money back. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the name 

NEcco SWEETS 

we make almost 

every kind of confec- 
tionery that grown-up 
taste demands or childish 
heart can wish for. And every 
piece of every kind is wholesome 
through and through. Teach your chil- 
dren to ask for Necco Sweets. Tell them 
about the Necco SEAL, the guarantee of good- 
ness. Caution them to look for it and to ask for it. 


y A Yocolates 


and more than five hundred other varieties of Necco 
Sweets are yours and theirs to choose from. Simple five, 
ten, and fifteen-cent packages of clear fruit flavors, choco- 
late-coated nuts, molasses chips, peppermints, creams, etc., 
for the little ones, or fancy, elaborate art boxes filled with 
toothsome dainties for grown-ups. Always fresh, always 
wholesome, always good. Every box, every package bears 
the NECCO SEAL. 
Find it before you 
buy. It is your 
protection and the 
children’s against 
inferiority. 
















Necco Sweets are sold everywhere by high-grade dealers. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents for 
an attractive package of LENox CHOCOLATES, or, better 
still, order one of our special $1.00 packages in a 
handsome art box. ‘Either package sent post-paid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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